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LEARNING ENGLISH FROM THE ESKIMO 
Edmund Carpenter* 


Several years ago I ascended the Rajang of Sarawak, accom- 
panied by eight immaculately uniformed, heavily armed Sepoys, 
and then, with a guide, went to the headwaters by the Baleh by 
dugout. At its mouth, the shores of the Rajang are scarcely 
visible. There’s nothing to see but Malay houses perched high 
above the muddy waters, nipah palms arching gracefully, and 
the occasional, dopey-eyed crocodile. As we ascended, the shores 
gradually crept closer, the water became cool and clear, and 
soon we were deep in fast-water mountain country, with trees 
towering 150 feet tall and the rainforest blocking out all but the 
occasional shaft of light. Each night we slept in a longhouse, its 
verandah dark and smoky and hung with skulls, and its interior 
rooms decorated with brass gongs and great Chinese jars, fiercely 
beautiful by candlelight. Wherever I went, word was sent out 
over the land, calling in all the people to see me. On one occasion, 
the Penghulas, the longhouse chiefs, assembled in barbaric splen- 
dor: tattooed and armed, dressed in leopard-skin jackets and 
feather headdresses, they sat before me. The Temongong, or 
chief of chiefs, paced back and forth before them, pointing at 
me and sneering at them: “You, the Iban Iban [the Men Men]. 
You with the tattooed fingers [for every head taken]: his fingers 
are clean. You with your spears: he has no spear. You with your 
rifles: his hands are empty. You with your parangs [the greatest 
insult of all]: he is unarmed; he has come fearlessly among you. 
Why? He reads. He has come to collect your spears to show to 
children. He has come so many miles in a few hours, you could 
not walk them in your life-time. You will not disobey me again: 
Your children will come out of the fields and attend school!’ 

Now here was a man who understood, as perhaps we do not, 
that the real revolutions today are in communications, not in 
arms, and that the packaging and distribution of ideas and 
emotions is today infinitely more revolutionary than the pack- 
aging and distribution of commodities. Though we are actually 
experiencing this revolution in mass media, though it is changing 
our lives and ourselves, we spend more time asking who controls 
these media than asking: What is the nature of these media? 

English is a mass medium. All languages are mass media. 
The new mass media—films, radio, TV—are new languages, their 
grammars as yet unknown. Each codifies reality differently ; each 
conceals a unique metaphysics. 

Writing, for example, didn’t record oral language; it was a 
new language which the spoken word came to initiate. ‘‘For to 


*Chairman of Anthropology, San Fernando State College. His paper was presented at the 
New York State English Council conference, Friday, April 28, 1961. 
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translate the audible into the visible by phonetic means,” writes 
McLuhan, “is to institute a dynamic process that reshapes every 
aspect of thought, language and society.” The ear can receive 
several sounds simultaneously; it favors such orchestration. Oral 
languages tend to be polysynthetic, composed of great, tight 
conglomerates, like twisted knots, within which images are juxta- 
posed, inseparably fused. But the eye focuses, pinpoints, ab- 
stracts; it tears thought patterns into tiny concepts or words 
and then arranges them, in arguments. Subject becomes distinct 
from verb, adjective from noun, separating actor from action, 
essence from form. We write: he runs, as if he and runs were 
two separate observations, two entities, when what we see is 
runner or running or really a form we do not have. Preliterate 
languages rarely separate subject from verb, adjective from 
noun, because these are not separated in perception, in experi- 
ence. I suspect postliterate languages won’t favor such separa- 
tion either. Written English is highly abstract. It requires, for 
example, that each act have an actor, an agent responsible, and 
provides one even when unnecessary. We say, it is raining. Here 
it must be rain while 7s also tautological, since existence is im- 
plied in being. What we are saying then is Rain, rain, raining, 
which a nonliterate language would probably express simply as 
rains. ; 

Where the preliterate speaker imposes form diffidently, tem- 
porarily (for such transitory forms live but temporarily on the 
tip of his tongue, in the living situation), the printed word was 
inflexible, permanent, in touch with eternity; it embalmed truth 
for posterity. 

This embalming process froze language, eliminated the art of 
ambiguity, made puns “the lowest form of wit,” destroyed word 
linkages. The word became a static symbol, applicable to and 
separate from that which it symbolized. It now belonged to the 
objective world; it could be seen. Now came the distinction 
between being and meaning, the dispute as to whether the 
Eucharist was or only signified the body of the Sacrifice. The 
word became a neutral symbol, no longer an inextricable part 
of a creative process. 


Gutenberg completed the process. The manuscript page with 
pictures, colors, correlation between symbol and space, gave way 
to uniform type, the black-and-white page, read silently, alone. 
The format of the book favored lineal expression, for the argu- 
ment, like the moving eye of the reader, ran like a thread from 
cover to cover; subject to verb to object, sentence to sentence, 
paragraph to paragraph, chapter to chapter, carefully structured 
from beginning to end, with value embedded in the climax. This 
was not always true of great poetry and drama, which often re- 
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tained multi-perspective, but it was true of most books, particu- 
larly texts, histories, autobiographies, novels. Events were ar- 
ranged chronologically and hence, it was assumed, causally; 
relationship, not being, was valued. The author became an 
authority; his data were serious, that is serially organized. Such 
data, if sequentially ordered and printed, conveyed value and 
truth; arranged any other way, they were suspect. 


If I tell you that Sally Brown is married to a millionaire, 
works in Woolworth’s, went to Vassar, is an assistant editor of 
Vogue and very poor, it doesn’t make sense. But if I say that she 
was poor, worked at the notions counter of Woolworth’s, saved 
her money to go through Vassar, became an assistant editor of 
Vogue, and married a millionaire, then it all falls in line and 
makes sense and conveys value. For we are not only interested in 
a line of thought or a line of acts; we want to move along that 
line in a desirable direction, toward a defined goal. My great- 
grandfather studied by candlelight; my father did his studying 
by gaslight; I used a naked electric ceiling light; my sons have 
diffused fluorescent. This is not only lineality, but progress: a 
meaningful sequence. Our conception of freedom and progress 
rests on the principle of noninterference with this moving line. 


The book was ideally suited for discussing evolution and 
progress. Both, in fact, belonged almost exclusively to book cul- 
ture. Like the book, the idea of progress was an abstracting, 
organizing principle for the record of human experience. The 
sequence of events was believed to have a direction, to follow a 
given course along an axis of time; it was held that civilization, 
like the reader’s eye, “has moved, is moving, and will move in 
a desirable direction. Knowledge will advance, and with that 
advance, reason and decency must increasingly prevail among 
men.” Here we see the three main elements of book lineality: 
the line, the point moving along that line, and its movement 
toward a desirable goal. 

These qualities are seldom found and rarely valued in non- 
literate societies. When Stephen Leacock wrote that every story 
must have a beginning, a middle and an end, he was addressing 
a literate audience. An Eskimo narrator will give his autobiog- 
raphy with complete disregard to chronology. He is uninterested 
in narrating a story from the ground upward, for he begins 
with the crisis, so to speak, and works backward and forward, 
with many omissions and repetitions, on the tacit assumption 
that your mind moves in the same groove as his and that expla- 
nations are needless. It produces the most extraordinary effect, 
one reminiscent of that achieved by Joyce and other sophisticated 
writers who deliberately reject sequential time. The Western 
listener, in order to understand and appreciate, is forced to re- 
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arrange images so that they represent an historical sequence. 

For us, not only line but climax is necessary if value is to 
be present. Who but a very young child would think of beginning 
a meal with strawberry shortcake and ending with spinach? Our 
biographies begin with birth, end with death. Our jokes build 
up to the punch line. In a three-hundred-page murder mystery, 
the villain is exposed on page 298. Movie reviewers dare not 
reveal the climax. Scientific books reserve the last few pages 
for conclusions. Television dramas build up to climaxes, Suspense 
is a popular script. Always, the line, the moving line. 

But that line is rarely if ever given in reality. It is supplied 
by literate societies. Children must be taught it. Natives do not 
know it. And when the mentally ill in our society withdraw from 
the burden of literate values, and return to more basic non-lineal 
codifications, we call them child-like, and even note parallels with 
primitives. A child in our society begins to fit into adult values 
when he learns to think from subject to verb to object. We give 
him puzzle cards in which there is chaos, but if he connects the 
points, suddenly Pig emerges; the card now has meaning. Even 
our tests for sanity and intelligence assume that the line is pres- 
ent in nature, readily apparent to the sane and most apparent 
to the brilliant. 

As educators we teach a course; we follow a line of thought or 
the direction of an argument. We organize facts in graphs or 
curves, tracing relationships, drawing conclusions from them. We 
pace back and forth, chalk in hand, sketching imaginary lines 
of connection in the air or on the board. How else can we show 
the development of life, the cause of a war, the consequence of 
a depression? Lectures so organized are a relief to students, who 
find the data now meaningful and easy to remember. They feel 
their tuition has been well spent. But as a teacher of anthro- 
pology I have found it misleading to present most data this way. 
Book lineality gave us the theory of evolution, but it also grossly 
oversimplified the process and tempo of evolution. And to organ- 
ize the thought patterns of nonliterate peoples into lineal pat- 
terns is to destroy them, not present them. 


Let me add that as a teacher I have also felt that those stu- 
dents who were most responsive to lineality, and therefore most 
successful academically, entered the nonacademic world as un- 
qualified for life as the modern English lad ruined forever by a 
public school education. For the new media, the mother tongues 
of modern society, the principal languages through which our 
children now learn, are non-lineal. 

The phonetic alphabet and all its derivatives stress a one- 
thing-at-time analytic awareness in preception. This intensity of 





(1) Dorothy Lee, Freedom and Culture (Prentice-Hall, 1959), 105-120. 
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analysis is achieved at the price of forcing all else in the field 
of perception into the subliminal. For 2500 years we have lived 
in what Joyce called “ABCED-mindedness.” We win, as a result 
of this fragmenting of the field of perception and the breaking 
of movement into static bits, a power of applied knowledge and 
technology unrivaled in human history. The price we pay is 
existing personally and socially in a state of almost total sub- 
liminal awareness. 

In the present age of all-at-onceness, we have discovered 
that it is impossible—personally, collectively, technologically— 
to live with the subliminal. Paradoxically, at this moment in our 
culture, we meet once more preliterate man. For him there was 
no subliminal factor in experience; his mythic forms of explana- 
tion explicated all levels of any situation at the same time. This 
is why Freud makes no sense when applied to pre- and post- 
literate man. And this is why the recent outcry against sublimi- 
nal advertising via TV was as ludicrous as McCarthy’s charge 
that there was a Hollywood conspiracy to smuggle quotations 
from Karl Marx into the popcorn bags. 


The newspaper format brought an end to book culture. It 
offers short discrete articles which give important facts first 
and then taper off to incidental details which may be, and often 
are, eliminated by the makeup man. The fact that reporters can- 
not control the length of their articles means that in writing 
them emphasis can’t be placed on structure, at least in the tradi- 
tional linear sense, with climax or conclusion at the end. Every- 
thing has to be captured in the headline; from there it goes 
down the pyramid to incidentals. Often there is more in the 
headline than in the article; occasionally, no article at all accom- 
panies the banner headline. 

The position and size of articles on the front page are deter- 
mined by interest and importance, not content. Unrelated reports 
from Moscow, Sarawak, London, and Ittipik are juxtaposed; 
time and space, as separate concepts, are destroyed; here and 
now are presented as a single Gestalt. Subway readers consume 
everything on the front page, then turn to page two to read, 
in incidental order, continuations. A Toronto banner headline 
ran: TOWNSEND TO MARRY PRINCESS, and directly be- 
neath this, as a second headline: Fabian Says This May Not Be 
Sex Crime. This went unnoticed by eyes and minds conditioned 
to consider each newspaper item in isolation. 

Such format lends itself to simultaneity, not chronology or 
lineality. Items abstracted from a total situation aren’t arranged 
in casual sequence, but presented holistically, as raw experience. 
The front page is a cosmic Finnegan’s Wake. 

Put another way, the newspaper page, since the introduction 
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of the telegraph, which made all the news simultaneous, has had 
a formally auditory character and only incidentally a lineal, 
literary form. We read it with the eye, but its format belongs 
to the ear. It conveys that sense of all-inclusive, simultaneous 
awareness so characteristic of oral societies. Each item on the 
front page makes its own world, unrelated to any other item 
save by date line. And the date line, though it may be the only 
truthful statement on the page, is incidental. Ever enjoy a 
newspaper at a cottage, until you noticed the old date line? 

The French symbolists, the impressionists, and especially the 
artists of the School of Paris, took the newspaper format as 
model and achieved simultaneity by juxtaposing and superim- 
posing elements, and they clearly state this in their writings. 
But their statements have been ignored and we’re still stuck 
with the notion of the daily press as an extension of the book, 
which it is not, rather than as an art form, which it is. Imagine 
a newspaper with pictures instead of words; it would be Dali. 
Imagine it as sound instead of print; it would be a jazz combo 
with each player improvising simultaneously. If a book were 
bound improperly, the pages mixed, some omitted and others 
duplicated, we wouldn’t be able to follow it. But the eye of the 
newspaper reader follows no sequence; it jumps here and there, 
as if the reader were studying a map, without beginning or end, 
where everything is there, together, and at once. 


Now, in magazines, where a writer more frequently controls 
the length of his article, he can, if he wishes, organize it in tradi- 
tional lineal style, but the majority don’t. An increasingly popu- 
lar presentation is the printed symposium, which is little more 
than collected opinions, pro and con. The magazine format as a 
whole opposes lineality ; its pictures lack tenses. In Life, extremes 
are juxtaposed: space ships and prehistoric monsters, Flemish 
monasteries and dope addicts. It creates a sense of urgency and 
uncertainty; the next page is unpredictable. One encounters 
rapidly a riot in Teheran, a Hollywood marriage, a two-headed 
calf, a party on Jones Beach, all sandwiched between ads. The 
eye takes in the page as a whole (readers may pretend this isn’t 
so, but the success of advertising suggests it is), and the page— 
indeed, the whole magazine—becomes a single Gestalt where 
association, though not causal, is often lifelike. 

The same is true of the other new languages. Both radio and 
TV offer short, unrelated programs, interrupted between and 
within by commercials. I say “interrupted,” being myself an 
anachronism of book culture, but my children don’t regard them 
as interruptions, as breaking continuity. Rather, they see them 
as a part of the whole, and their reaction is one of neither annoy- 
ance nor indifference. The ideal news broadcast has half a dozen 
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speakers from as many parts of the world on as many subjects. 
The London correspondent does not comment on what the 
Washington correspondent has just said; he hasn’t even heard 
him. 

The child is right in not regarding commercials as interrup- 
tions. For the only time anyone smiles on TV is in commercials. 
The rest of life in news broadcasts and soap operas is presented 
as so horrible that the only way to get through life is to buy 
this product; then you’ll smile. Aesop never wrote a clearer 
fable. It’s Heaven and Hell brought up to date: Hell in the head- 
line, Heaven in the ad. Without the other, neither has meaning. 


There’s pattern in these new media—not line, but knot: not 
lineality or causality or chronology, nothing that leads to a de- 
sired climax; but a Gordian knot without antecedents or results, 
containing within itself carefully selected elements juxtaposed, 
inseparably fused; a knot that can’t be untied to give the long, 
thin cord of lineality. 

Oral languages weave sounds, tones and body movements to- 
gether simultaneously. As English rapidly frees itself from the 
monopoly of print, tones, which are a vital part of all oral lan- 
guages, will once more become important. Some African groups 
can reduce a message to tones alone and then transmit it via 
“talking” drums. But our alphabet couldn’t depict tones, and 
so tones gradually diminished in importance. For a time the 
manuscript tried to convey them by special ordering—something 
like an ee. cummings poem—but print destroyed even this. 
Punctuation was invented at this time as breathing notations for 
actors and orators, but later was used as part of grammar, and 
today is employed with little reference to tone. 


Print was also unable to depict body gestures, which play an 
essential part in oral languages. A movement of the hand may 
be modifier ; a shift of the shoulder, a verb. When combined with 
spoken words, such movements—called “kines’”—follow a genu- 
ine syntax. I wonder if an academician, living in a world of 
books, can ever understand why a boxer watches his opponent’s 
eyes. 

Printing rendered illegible the faces of men. So much could 
be read from paper that the method of conveying meaning by 
facial expression fell into desuetude. The press grew to be the 
main bridge over which the more remote interhuman spiritual 
exchanges took place; the immediate, the personal, the inner 
died. There was no longer need for the subtler means of expres- 
sion provided by the body. The face became immobile; the inner 
life, still. Wells that dry up are wells from which no water is 
dipped. The symbol of English literacy became the deadpan of 
the upper-class face. Anthony Eden’s father, informed of the 
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death of his eldest son in the First War, remarked simply, 
“Damn shame!” 

Movies and TV are aiding us in the recovery of gesture and 
facial awareness—a rich, colorful language, conveying moods 
and emotions, happenings, and character, even thoughts, few of 
which can be properly packaged in words. If film had remained 
silent for another decade, how much faster this change might 
have been! 

Literate English emphasizes tenses reflecting chronological 
time: past, present, future. We are required to cast every state- 
ment in one of these molds. Oral languages rarely do this; 
some lack tenses altogether, and where these do occur, they are 
usually aspectual, not temporal. The Western conception of a 
definite moment in the present, of the present as definite mo- 
ment or a definite point, so important in book-dominated lan- 
guages, is absent, to my knowledge, in oral languages. Absent 
as well, in oral societies, are such animating and controlling 
ideas as Western individualism and three-dimensional perspec- 
tive, both related to this conception of the definite moment, and 
both nourished, probably bred, by book culture, 

When we examine the speech of adolescents, the comic books 
addressed to them, and the advertising addressed to us all, we 
find an enormous bias for the present tense, not the traditional 
present tense, but really an aspectual form which has its closest 
parallels in oral language. 

Engish speech, especially among illiterates, has long tried 
to be mildly polysynthetic, but now is openly so. Jeat jet is not 
just sloppy diction, indifference to the literate have you eaten 
yet? It involves a different codification of experience which, if 
not socially acceptable, is linguistically defensible. 

Written English favors nouns. The first words our children 
learn are names for things: man, ball, dog. Oral languages, 
however, usually focus on actions and events. The first words 
Navaho children learn are verbs. 

Spoken English is rapidly converting nouns into verbs. 
There’s nothing new about this; what is new is the extent and 
speed with which it is being done. We no longer think in terms 
of Newton, but of Einstein, not of free-flowing unidimensional 
time, but of the multiple-perspective of modern art, TV, and 
the newspaper front page. Our grammar begins to reflect this. 
So does our vocabulary. If modern physics can call such a solid 
thing as stone “molecular action,” it is difficult to talk about, 
say, electricity as “a thing,” or to call a wave of the hand or an 
ocean wave a noun, when both are action rather than thing. 
Today, nouns like contact, precision, future are becoming verbs: 
Contact him, Precision these, Futurize this. 

Headline writers favor verbs. The ideal headline begins with 
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a transitive verb. Even when a noun is used, it often contains 
action: not MAN WITH KNIFE but SLASHER. 


The new media package attitudes, not data. They tell us how 
to respond to a situation, without bothering to describe that 
situation. They supply opinions, rather than disseminate infor- 
mation on which public opinions can be formed. As a result, 
they favor verbs containing value judgments. 


Consider Time magazine. Eisenhower doesn’t walk in Time. 
He strides. He fires off a letter like a twenty-one gun salute. He 
swings around the country, climbs into cars, climbs out of 
bed. Alas, not all Republicans stride: “A scowling, puffy-eyed 
McCarthy ... lumbered into the hearing room .. . then ambled 
out . . . McCarthy elbowed his way through the crowd... 
Careening about his old stamping grounds in his home town of 
Appleton, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy .. .” 

McCarthy’s closest locomotive parallel was Hemingway: “‘roll- 
ing to starboard like an old freighter, Ernest Hemingway lum- 
bered about his weather-beaten manor... .”, while a more athletic 
note was struck by Governor Craig of Indiana: “having vaulted 
into the governor’s office in a hurry, George Craig landed 
running, has been in a hurry ever since.” 

Billy Graham thunders, Frank Lloyd Wright chortled, Nehru 
croaks throatily, and Churchill growls, rumbles, and snaps. In 
addition to snapping, snorting, burbling, chuckling, croaking, 
pouncing, weaseling, and shooting the breeze, Time conversa- 
tionalists groan, coo, snarl, taunt, thunder, chortle, crack, intone, 
growl, drawl, sneer, grumble, rumble, blurt, smirk, purr, husk, 
rasp, bubble, beam, smile, grin, drone, roar amid guffaws, sigh, 
worry, and spit entire sentences, even paragraphs. Time-worthy 
subjects don’t smile and. say, “Hello”; they smile ‘Hello.’ 

But the changes in English speech brought about by, or at 
least reflected in, Time magazine are already a thing of the 
past. Time itself has become a period piece, a curiosity like the 
short skirt in TV’s old movies. Time’s tempo comes from its 
rapid-fire prose, its quick succession of images, giving the reader 
an impression of urgency, of involvement, of real life. So, too, 
with the New Yorker: image-image-image. 

But the revolution in English brought about by Henry 
Mencken, Scott Fitzgerald, Harold Ross, and Time magazine’s 
anonymous writers was the newspaper’s impatience with book 
prose. It now belongs to an earlier generation. Already Time 
magazine and the New Yorker are anachronisms; a few years 
more, and they will be the companion of the hearing-aid. For 
today’s revolution in speech comes out of the electronic revolu- 
tion of TV. When Kerouac writes of a “sinister new American 


(2) Goeffrey Hellman, “Time Lumbers On,” New Yorker, 31: 34-35, 1955. 
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efficiency, the total polite police control of Dragnet’s peace offi- 
cers’ we have at last the staccato style of a true oral language. 
The rhythm of Beat Generation literature comes, not as Kerouac 
says, from the rattling trucks of the American highway, or even 
from the beat of jazz, but from the rhythm of speech. Just as 
jazz is their music, so poetry is the Beat Generation’s literature, 
for poetry comes closer than prose to an oral tongue. 


Such languages are terse. Each word seems independent, self- 
contained, all inclusive. Generally the narrator speaks only of 
things you can touch and see. He constantly chooses the concrete 
word, in phrase after phrase forcing you to touch and see. No 
speaker so insistently teaches the general through the particular. 
He has mastery over the detailed, particular, visualized image. 
Though such conversations seem indeterminate and inconclusive 
to those accustomed to the crises and resolutions of Western 
literature, the speakers have an unusual ability to create pithy 
images, to give pleasure, and at times to say a great deal, and 
to say it very lucidly, about the human experience. 


Or consider the case of Gertrude Stein. She let each subject 
and thing speak for itself. The meaning of a story depends upon 
the way in which characters were seemingly allowed to fulfill 
themselves in their own semiliterate terms rather than by telling 
irony and ingenious plot manipulations of the author’s. It was 
a fiction technique without provision for a middle distance— 
that space between the reader and the abstract narrative where 
information and opinion may qualify the movement of the plot. 
That is, there was no perspective, no fixed point of view with 
a consistent tone and attitude of author toward subject and 
reader. Read on her own terms, Stein is simple and objective. 
The reader who tries to translate her as he goes into the familiar 
perspective terms, and the highly personal point of view which 
is involved in perspective, will be forever baffled. Stein speaks 
of “a composition where the story would be presented as an all- 
at-once revelation, like something painted on a wall, rather 
than by the accumulated disclosures of page after page.” Like 
Cezanne, she emphasized the vivid physical presence of objects 
—in her case, characters. Stein was trying to provide a naviga- 
tion chart for 20th-century travelers. Her success or failure is 
another matter. But her relevance is beyond dispute. She really 
did engage in the major problems of sensibility and expression 
in the all-at-once electronic age. In art, science, and philosophy, 
she was completely aware of the character of her time. Only 
great writers have ever had this inclusive awareness, and it has 
seldom endeared them to their contemporaries.’ 

What meaning does all this have to teachers of Western 


(3) Marshall McLuhan, review of Gertrude Stein in Canadian Forum, 34: 262-263, 1960. 
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literature? First, it requires that we accept the fact that the 
book format is a unique language with its own grammar, its 
own biases; that we also accept the fact that English is changing 
as rapidly as our culture changes. Changes in English in the 
last forty years have probably been as great as those from 
Chaucer’s day to Shakespeare’s. When a student is instructed 
to read Moby Dick without any warning that it’s written in 
another language, addressed to another society, expressing values 
alien to him, he ends up understanding the words, but not hear- 
ing the music. 

The recent film of Moby Dick was in many ways an improve- 
ment on the book, primarily because of its explicitness. For 
Moby Dick is one of the admittedly great classics, like Robinson 
Crusoe or Kafka’s Trial, whose plot and situation, as distilled 
apart from the book by time and familiarity, are actually much 
more imposing than the written book itself. It’s the drama of 
Ahab’s defiance rather than Melville’s uncharted, leviathan me- 
anderings that is the greatness of Moby Dick. On film, instead 
of laborious tracks through leagues of discursive interruptions, 
the most vivid descriptions of whales and whaling become part 
of the action. On film, the viewer was constantly aboard ship: 
each scene an instantaneous shot of whaling life, an effect 
achieved in the book only by illusion, by constant, detailed refer- 
ence. From start to finish, all the action of the film served to 
develop what was most central to the theme—a man’s magnifi- 
cent and blasphemous pride in attempting to destroy the brutal, 
unreasoning force that maims him and turns man-made order 
into chaos. Unlike the book, the film gave a spare, hard, com- 
pelling dramatization, free of self-conscious symbolism. 


Consider a second example: Milton’s style. Milton was the 
first great English poet to employ single perspective, to maintain 
a fixed position, singleness of tone, and thus to introduce into 
poetry the counterpart of three-dimensional perspective in art, 
both, of course, artistic expressions of the Western notion of 
individualism, every element being now related to the unique 
point of view of the individual at a given moment. To Milton’s 
generation, this concept was electrifying, new, promising. But 
it’s neither new nor promising to us. The last twenty years have 
left notions of Western individualism badly shaken. Multiple 
perspective, not single perspective, reflects our present concept 
of self. The thief doesn’t run directly, steadily toward the movie 
camera. We see his feet racing, a window opens; he glances back, 
a garbage can crashes, a shot, an infant blocks his path. The 
montage, the juxtaposing of images, was offensive to Milton: 
so his single perspective is alien to a generation whose poets are 
Pound and Eliot. And if these masters are too heady for today’s 
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average student—like the man who scoffs at modern art while 
enjoying the newspaper, blowing cigar smoke into abstract 
forms, and listening to jazz—he can find the principles of 
multiple-perspective in all the popular media. 

Today no one questions the speed of change. We see our 
machines change. We feel ourselves change. So our language 
changes equally fast. Just as the Eskimo has been detribalized 
via print, going in the course of a few years from primitive 
nomad to literate technician, so we, in an equally brief period, 
are becoming tribalized via electronic media. The literacy we 
abandon, he embraces; the oral languages he rejects, we accept. 
Whether this is good or bad remains to be seen. At the moment, 
it’s important that we understand cause and process. We must 
develop an awareness about print and the newer technologies of 
communication so that we can orchestrate them, minimize their 
mutual frustrations and clashes, and get the best out of each 
in the educational process. The present conflict leads to the elimi- 
nation of the motive to learn and to diminution of interest in 
all previous achievement: it leads to loss of the sense of rele- 
vance. Without an understanding of media grammars, we cannot 
hope to achieve a contemporary awareness of the world in which 
we live. 





a straight line approach 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 


Grades 7-11 and Complete Course 
Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ 


This hard-hitting series offers the most direct route to a mastery of 
effective communication, by concentrating on the fundamentals of 
grammar and composition. Rules are stated concisely, illustrated with 
pointed examples, and indelibly impressed on students’ minds by 
constant practice. Yet the books are far from dull; they’re filled with 
information, human interest, and humor of lively appeal to students. 


A hit with teachers: new teachers’ editions that include text, manual, 
and complete answer book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
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BACON AND THE DEFINITION OF ‘ENGLISH’* 
Robert C. Pooley 


In the confusion and bewilderment of today’s educational 
scene, with many new responsibilities crowding us, with prob- 
lems of numbers, of size, and of conflicting purposes growing 
out of numbers and size, it is important to reaffirm the central 
goals of our task as teachers of English and to express those 
goals in practical classroom terms. Nowhere have I found the 
basic goals of our professional task more clearly enunciated and 
more sharply delineated than in the summary of a very prac- 
tical sixteenth-century philosopher and statesman. You may have 
guessed that I am referring to Sir Francis Bacon. In his oft- 
quoted essay, “Of Studies,” Bacon says, “Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.” This 
statement I read as the charter of the teacher of English, for 
the very core of our professional responsibility is found in these 
words. Let us ponder their significance for a few moments. 

We begin with reading. “Reading maketh a full man,” says 
Bacon. We are all aware of our responsibility to teach reading, 
so much so that the purpose for the teaching of reading tends 
to become lost in the art and technique of teaching reading. 
Certainly the art and the technique of reading are important 
and must be exercised, but always for the purpose of and to 
bring about the result of effective reading, which Bacon calls “a 
full man,” but which we may call an enriched person. The end- 
product of reading is two-fold: to possess stored-up knowledge, 
understanding, and wisdom to draw upon for the needs of life, 
and to have efficient habits and methods of locating information 
and inspiration from books when they are called for. These 
are the characteristics of the “full man.” As the result of reading 
he is equipped to apply to life what he has stored up from books, 
but he is equally equipped to find rapidly and to utilize effectively 
what further information or interpretation of knowledge will 
serve his present needs. He meets life with the calm assurance of 
“I know,” or “I can find out.” This assurance is, to me, what 
Bacon means by a full man. I suggest that the reading-skills pro- 
gram of the upper grades and the junior high school can be 
tested against this goal, to insure that the emphasis of instruc- 
tion is upon the result and not upon the means. I suggest further 
that the literature program of the senior high school may be 
penetratingly scrutinized to ascertain whether what is now read 
actually leads to information, understanding, and wisdom, to- 
gether with the readiness to continue reading for the same ends. 





*Digest of remarks made by Professor Pooley of the University of Wisconsin to the New 
York State English Council Saturday, April 29, 1961. 
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It is significant to me that Bacon does not say ‘speaking” 
makes a ready man, but “conference a ready man.” The import- 
ant syllable in this word is the first, the con, for this means “to- 
gether.” What makes a ready man, therefore, is not chatter, nor 
monologues, nor orations, but the exchange of thoughts and 
ideas together with other persons. It is not indoctrination that 
makes the ready man, but freely shared experience in which 
each participant is at liberty to express his ideas fully, yet is 
constantly subject to the analysis and criticism of his ideas by 
others, He is, therefore, a responsible individual in an open 
forum of ideas. As I contrast this stimulating concept with the 
usual “speech” activities of the classroom, I find that it can 
suggest much improvement. To begin with, all teachers (and 
I too!) talk too much, assuming much too often that that which 
is told is that which is learned. We know better, but the habit 
of talking (not conferring!) is a hard one to break. In the 
second place, too much student speaking is in the form of a 
monologue addressed to the teacher. Far too rarely does the 
student truly address his fellows in the sense of “conference.” 
In committees, in small groups, and in out-of-class activities 
some conference may take place, but it is rare in scheduled class 
speaking activities. Sometimes the class is not even an audience, 
much less a conference! To be fair, we must acknowledge that 
the creation of situations in which true conference can take 
place is difficult of accomplishment, and we have had little train- 
ing in the art. Bacon, it seems to me, puts his finger on the very 
spot of weakness in our teaching process: we tend to develop 
“speaking” but not conference. The ready man, in Bacon’s term, 
is the one who has sharpened his skills of communication by 
speech in the open forum of the exchange of ideas, in which he 
is both creator and critic of ideas. Our classes need to become 
such forums, for all about us we see the evidence of a failure to 
achieve “conference” in the press, in community affairs, and in 
state and federal governments. 


As a climax in his trilogy of the language arts Bacon says, 
“Writing [maketh] an exact man.” The word exact is challeng- 
ing. We tend to think of exactness today as being a special 
characteristic of mathematics and the sciences. Pressures are 
put upon us to emphasize these studies above others to produce 
exact men. We create federal agencies to promote these studies 
so that our nation may not fall behind others in “exact” knowl- 
edge. In sharp contrast books, reading, literature, and languages 
are popularly conceived of as inexact, ornamental perhaps, but 
not fundamental to national security. There is no more dangerous 
fallacy than this in our current society. To put it bluntly, we are 
employing all our efforts to make more and more dangerous toys 
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for less and less responsible children. We do not clearly see that 
deeds rest upon and are conditioned by words; that it is in the 
realm of words, if anywhere, that the solutions to our increasingly 
intolerable national and international tensions may be found. 
Daily we witness a war of words waged in which we are daily 
losers, yet we continue to think of National Defense only in terms 
of guns, rockets, and bombs. These remarks are not in any way 
an attack upon science. They are rather a plea for the recogni- 
tion of language as essential to the development of the exact man. 
The study of words in human affairs, which is practiced in what 
we call composition, is at the center of human endeavor. Our na- 
tion needs, as never before, men who understand words and their 
uses. If the destruction of mankind is averted, it will be because 
of words more surely than because of science. A society is di- 
rected by what it wants. At present we want the assurance of 
physical force, and we turn to science to produce this assurance. 
Some day, let us hope not too late, society will want the kinds of 
international understanding that words and their uses can pro- 
duce. Then we shall give our moral support and our financial 
aid to the development of men who are exact in words by reason 
of the most thorough and precise training that a great nation 
can give. In the meantime, the duty is clearly in our hands to 
show that we know what Bacon means by “an exact man,” that 
we have the knowledge and wisdom to produce such men, and 
that to the best of our ability we are producing them. If we do 
not accept this task, some one else must and will. I suggest that 
this responsibility might lead to a mighty overhaul of “composi- 
tion,” that we truly teach the nature of words and their uses. 


In the stresses and tensions of today, when everything seems 
too large and too hurried, I find comfort and direction in Bacon’s 
succinct summary of the language arts: “Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.” 





Webster's Elementary Dictionary (Gold) 
Webster’s New Secondary School Dictionary (Silver) 


Fue Oulslanding @The name Merriam-Webster on your school dic- 


tionary means that it has behind it more than a 
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® Compiled by a large, experienced editorial staff, 


MervrtamNHebster Webster’s Elementary Dictionary for Grades 4, 5, 


and 6 and Webster’s New Secondary Dictionary 
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LITERARY THEORY AND THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Francis X. Connolly* 


I begin with the assumption that we are still asking these 
two questions: What literature should we teach in the last two 
years of high school and the first two years of college? And how 
should we teach it? We continue to ask these questions even 
though official curricula and syllabi often prescribe the content 
of these courses and authorities are at hand, in libraries and in 
the persons of various supervisors, to tell us what methods of 
teaching are most appropriate. Yet the experienced teacher is 
perennially restless because he knows that, between the curricula 
and the classroom, between the method officially proposed and 
the methods actually used, there are at times only faint 
similarities. Do we really believe that a college course named 
Shakespeare, the Major Plays, a high school course called the 
Development of American Literature, means the same thing in 
different schools, or, indeed, within the same school? If we don’t 
know, the students can tell us that no two courses are alike, save 
perhaps in a few rigorously regimented schools. In these schools, 
as in 19th-century France, a doctrinaire principal can pull out 
his watch, note that it is nine o’clock, and say with the self- 
satisfaction of a benevolent despot that now every teacher in 
every class is explaining how the first sentence of the Gettysburg 
address illustrates the right use of participles. 

Literature itself is personal; teachers are persons; so too 
“Pupils are People,” as one Progressive Education Association 
Report sententiously reminds us. We should not be surprised 
then if the courses in literature, especially the introductory ones, 
are characterized by highly personal choices of the literature to 
be studied and highly personal emphases on those aspects of 
literature that reflect the personal, social, patriotic, or religious 
preoccupations of the teacher, the community, and the student. 
There is no substitute for enthusiasm or personal enjoyment, we 
keep telling ourselves, even though this sometimes means an 
almost irrational love affair with some socially significant 
catcher in the rye. 

And yet we know too that, in another sense, the teaching of 
literature is not wholly personal. We have, I trust, made some 
progress from the days when the teacher of English was expected 
to be simply an appreciative enthusiast himself and to make 
appreciative enthusiasts out of his students. The direction of 
recent movements in literary study is toward the development 
of a program as an articulated discipline in which the student is 
instructed, according to the measure of his abilities, in the 
science and art of language and of literature. We have seen how 





*Of Fordham University, Professor Connolly’s paper was presented at the New York State 
English Council conference, Saturday, April 29, 1961. 
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a beginning has already been made in the study of the structure 
of the language. A significant number of teachers colleges, and 
some liberal-arts colleges too, are now preparing teachers to 
present a new program in structural linguistics. And in the study 
of literature, we are aware of a new stress on literature as a 
subject to be studied in addition to the older stress on literature 
as a body of experiences to be enjoyed. In short, recent develop- 
ments make it necessary for us to consider just how we can 
achieve in ourselves and in our students not only the capacities 
of the appreciative enthusiast but also those of the discrimi- 
nating scholar-critic. To the motto, “Enjoy, Enjoy,” we are at- 
tempting to add, “Understand, Understand.” 

That this new direction, or difference in emphasis, is not a 
hasty innovation, all will recognize. It is alluded to time and again 
in many journals and committee reports, notably in Issues, 
Problems and Approaches in the Teaching of English, a very 
recent publication of the Modern Language Association of 
America (George W. Stone, ed., Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961) that sums up much of the thinking on our problem during 
the past 20 years. We may note particularly the suggestions that 
form the conclusion of this challenging collection of committee 
reports and individual analyses. In “An Articulated English 
Program: A Hypothesis to Test,” we discover comment like this: 

“In the American High School (Grades 9-12), though develop- 
ment of the individual remains the goal, intellectual development 
assumes sharper emphasis. The student is by this time well- 
oriented to the study of subject-matter and knows that adjust- 
ment to life demands his mastery of certain blocks of knowledge 
outside himself. . .. He should be increasingly aware of litera- 
ture as a unique way of reflecting upon and presenting life—a 
step beyond the story-content and experience-transfer of youth- 
ful reading.” (p. 237) 

The high-school student is expected to have discovered the 
roots of the knowledge embodied in literature. 

“In high school, also, some introduction should be given by 
the English teacher of the whereabouts of classical expression 
of ideas that have animated modern literature in Plato, Lucretius, 
Cicero, Augustine, Dante, and Montaigne...” (p. 238) 

Again, in discussing the kind of training desirable in the first 
two years of college, this report continues to stress the necessity 
of a wider knowledge and a deeper understanding of literature. 

“At this level teachers should be concerned with (a) intensi- 
fying the students’ interest and their desire to form good 
standards of judment; (b) improving their reading skill by de- 
manding more perception and sensitivity; (c) helping them to 
understand certain of the masterpieces in the English-American 
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tradition; (d) giving them some sense of the continuity of that 
tradition.” (pp. 238-9) 

The careful reader of the report will note that the program 
of English studies is not a mere listing of books to be got through 
or blocks of related information to be acquired but a directed 
movement from the moment where the student meets literature 
on the level of shareable experience, through successive stages of 
greater knowledge, greater understanding and more mature 
judgment. The end in view, attained by relatively few but, it is 
hoped, approximated in some measure by all, is the status of the 
scholar-critic who judges literature on the basis of expert knowl- 
edge. The scholar-critic is expected to have mastered what the 
committee calls the five approaches to literature, namely, textual 
scholarship, close analysis and interpretation of a literary work, 
the ability to discover the interaction of works of literature and 
the history of ideas, the ability to apply critical theories and a 
cultivated comparative judgment based upon knowledge of a 
foreign literature in its original language. (See p. 240.) 

The program, thus, is incremental; that is, the same kind of 
literary work, indeed the same works, Shakespeare’s plays, for 
instance, are studied again and again but in different perspec- 
tives and with increasing intensity from high school through 
graduate school. It is also sequential; that is, it provides for the 
study first of individual works and authors, then of the literary 
types or genres, then of literature in its historical continuity, 
then the more difficult problems of scholarship and criticism. In 
short, the program has a plan, a rationale; it has an end, and 
the means to achieve that end, a sense of the whole and its related 
parts. This is to say that it proposes a theory of literary study 
clear in its main objectives but wisely indistinct in its prescrip- 
tions as to the time and the place these objectives should be 
stressed. 

Some of you will have already noted a paradox developing in 
this brief discussion of some of the findings contained in Issues, 
Problems and Approaches in the Teaching of English. The pro- 
gram of English studies stresses knowledge and discrimination. 
It places great emphasis upon the humanistic content of litera- 
ture. For instance, in “Literature and American Education” the 
distinguished authors set forth “the fundamental reasons why 
literary studies should form a staple part of our education.” 
Their principal reason is that literature enlarges the life of 
human beings. It does so, they say, in four ways: by enlarging 
the readers’ experience in human understanding, their experience 
of other countries, their experience in quality and their experience 
of the past. (See Issues and Problems, p. 169.) At bottom all 
these experiences are experiences of value, not simply of tech- 
niques. They contribute to the student’s practical need to under- 
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stand himself and his society and to communicate that under- 
standing among others. But most of all they are, taken together, 
“the enabling act of the soul,’”’ whereby men come to possess the 
means of achieving the fullness of their human powers. Yet, 
while the leaders of our profession have clearly set forth a theory 
of literary study emphasizing critical values and judgments, 
nowhere in the actual program conducted in the American 
schools, save in the area of training for the Ph.D., is there an 
acknowledged place for the formal study of that theory. Nor does 
the program make a special place for the kind of critical guidance 
that is available to the teachers in training. Even the books that 
embody critical theory are prepared for prospective teachers.! 
Few are directed to the student of English. 


The paradox then may be stated in the question: Should we 
not tell all English students, in a more formal and concentrated 
way, just what we are up to? And if we should, does this not 
mean that we need to find a place, somewhere between the 11th 
grade of high school and the sophomore year of college, to pre- 
sent what the ancients called the Ars Poetica, or a poetic, what 
the 18th century called the Elements of Literature, what the 
19th century called the Principles of Literary Criticism, and 
what modern aestheticians call Theory of Literature? 

I happen to believe that some kind of poetic, one that sets 
forth the origin, techniques and end of literature and the various 
ways it may be studied, is a fundamental necessity in any 
English program. Poetry, or imaginative literature in general, 
considered as a school subject rather than a source of personal 
present pleasure, is incomprehensible without a poetic. Without 
standards to guide, but not to mortify, his judgment, the student 
may well adventure among masterpieces without ever discovering 
them, or, may well discover them, as children do the Easter eggs 
an artful parent has made it easy to detect, yet not know why a 
masterpiece is a masterpiece. Perhaps this is why masterpieces, 
like Easter eggs, are marked with a price: “Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet—extremely valuable”; “Ossian, once thought valuable 
but now interesting as an ingenious fake’; “Kilmer’s ‘Trees’— 
meretricious and sentimental.” With a poetic, on the other hand, 
the student is prepared to ask important questions about poetry. 
These questions began when the Greeks inquired why Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey delighted the old and instructed and delighted 
the young, and will not end even if we come to answer the 
riddling inquiries that Mr. Eliot has proposed about the pastness 
of personal poetry and the contemporaneity of the poetry of 
the past. 





(1) For example, D. L. Burton’s Literature Study in the High School, 1959; C. R. Hanna 
and Mariana K. McAllister’s Books, Young People, and Reading Guidance, 1960; J. N. 
Hook’s Teaching of High School English, 1959; Lou La Brant’s We Teach Engljsh, 1951. 
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A poetic, it seems to me, is as necessary to the study of 
literature as scientific method is to the study of science, as 
logic and epistemology are to the study of philosophy. True, it is 
not a scientific method, nor is it, strictly speaking logical, but it 
is a method drawn from an age-old yet continuing experience. 
It does inform and harmonize standards of taste and judgment; 
it does make for that exactness of description and that developed 
comparative sense which, as in Coleridge’s analysis of Shake- 
speare’s genius, has the force if not the formality of scientific or 
logical demonstration. 


These assertions on the necessity of a poetic do not lack 
arguments to support them but rather the time to do them justice 
on this occasion. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine serious ob- 
jections to the intrinsic value of a study that purges enjoyment 
of its idiosyncrasy and evokes from scholarship both the decision 
and the expression of that decision that illuminate and ex- 
plain and stimulate the study of literature. It is a poetic that 
not only whets the appetite for literary experience but also dis- 
covers the means of evaluating and re-evaluating that experience. 
It keeps re-echoing the tantalizing mystery—“‘Poetry is more 
philosophical than history” and more delightful than philosophy 
because of its gratification of all man’s faculties. For poetry is, 
among other things, the embodiment of wisdom. But, rather 
than attempt a hasty summary of the intrinsic merits of a poetic, 
we may more profitably consider several objections to its formal 
study at the end of high school or the beginning of college. 


The first objection comes from an educational publisher of 
some experience. Having failed to discover a poetic in use in the 
schools, I put this question to him. “Do you publish or do your 
well-studied competitors publish a poetic?” He assured me that 
there was none, so far as he knew, in general use among the high 
schools; that, although many were available for the college 
freshmen, few were actually used. For the most part, he said, a 
poetic, or a theory of criticism, was developed in advanced 
courses. “That’s where it belongs, doesn’t it, at the end of the 
standard courses in composition and literature?” 

It does belong there no doubt. A study of the poetic from 
Aristotle and Plato through Horace, Longinus, Dante, Sidney, 
Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, down to our day, is a 
capstone of all serious literary study. But how often is the cap- 
stone put in place? At the end of his studies the student who has 
completed a course in theory will be in the position of an ex- 
plorer who now knows where he has been. But did he not have 
a right, along with those who had no course in theory at all, 
to know beforehand where he was going? 

In answer to this my publisher friend said, ‘We do provide 
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an informal treatment of what you call a poetic. In the intro- 
ductions to our books on literature, in headnotes and comments, 
in essays on ‘How to Read a Novel’ and ‘How to Read a Drama,’ 
and so on, we supply the equivalent to a poetic, little by little.” 
The key word to this objection is the word equivalent. But may 
we really say that the apparatus of an anthology, necessarily re- 
stricted to the service of the readings, can adequately raise all 
the questions involved in a poetic, or give all the questions a 
proportionate treatment? True, skillful comment, searching in 
crucial poems, the constant exposure to good poetry, all tend to 
dispose the student to the acceptance, in a subconscious way, of 
the principles that underlie imaginative literature. But disposi- 
tion to accept principles may never result in an actual grasp of 
them. Learning from the experience of particular poems may 
never result in a thorough scrutiny of the poetic principle, any 
more than repeated particular experiments necessarily result in 
the mastery of experimental method. Habitual emphasis on how 
to read a poem leads one up to but not into the areas contained 
in the presently neglected questions: What is poetry? What are 
its elements? What are its values? Why do we read it? How is 
concerned with process; what and why with values. We all can 
point to ingenious essays that explain, or explicate, the how of a 
poem, its coherence of theme and image, without ever touching 
on the human value of the coherent whole. Is it for this reason 
that, for almost thirty years, the majesty of Milton, who some- 
times lapsed into the incoherence of mystery, was less explicated 
than the wry wit of Donne? A poetic may induce an undue 
severity to innovation, but it is the infallible preservative of 
achievement. 

Perhaps the most important objection to formal study of 
literary theory clusters around the word difficulty. One difficulty 
concerns the determination of a common poetic theory, that is, 
one that explains the whole body of writing that is included 
under the term English literature. Like the British Constitution, 
or what we call the Western tradition, a poetic is not to be found 
completely in a single written document with a surrounding 
glossary of interpretations. One cannot explain it by pointing to 
mathematically precise description in a dictionary or an encylo- 
pedia, or to works crowned by an Academy or to books chosen by 
popular vote at conventions of the Modern Language Association 
or the National Council of Teachers of English. A poetic cannot 
be captured and reduced to permanent statements. It is rather 
a body of principles capable of many formulations and indefinite 
expansion. It is drawn from books that have been found to be 
indispensable for a full understanding and interpretation of 
literature. Thus it includes the biographical criticism of Samuel 
Johnson as well as the analysis of Aristotle, the esthetics of 
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Burke as well as the historical interpretations of T. S. Eliot. The 
Poesis perennis survives hardly because of advocacy or partisan- 
ship, rarely because of fashions in ideas, but because it alone 
embraces the polarities of classicism and romanticism, realism 
and idealism, convention and revolt, tradition and experiment. 
It survives because, like imaginative literature itself, it cannot 
be forgotten without irreparable damage to our collective 
memory of our most valuable human experiences. Hence to call 
it difficult is simply to say that the study of literature is itself 
difficult. We may say further that the greater the values a 
subject contains, the greater the difficulties we have in studying 
it. Difficulties then are unavoidable if we are to do justice to the 
subject we profess to teach. 

May we now come to our conclusion by drawing one? The 
current program of English literature studies in the American 
schools does set forth a desirable end, the formation of the 
scholar-critic, and it does set forth the means to achieve it. In 
this program the emphasis on understanding and evaluation is 
decisive. Should we not agree that some place should be found 
for a poetic early in the English program, where we may offer 
the greatest benefit to the greatest number? And if we, unlike 
our predecessors in the teaching of English, do not have a poetic, 
should we not hold ourselves responsible for developing one? 
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THEME AND IMAGE IN A KEATS SONNET ON FAME 


John L. Mahoney* 


“You cannot eat your cake and have it too.”—Proverb 


How fever’d is the man, who cannot look 

Upon his mortal days with temperate blood, 
Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 

And robs his fair name of its maidenhood; 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 

Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf, 

Should darken her pure grot with muddy gloom; 
But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 

For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire; 

The undisturbed lake has crystal space; 

Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed? 


No attention has been called to the striking similarity be- 
tween the theme and the image used to embody it in the second, 
and more memorable, of Keats’ sonnets on Fame, a favorite 
piece in anthologies of Romantic literature. Indeed, an under- 
standing of this similarity provides extremely interesting in- 
sights not only into the structure and meaning of the poem itself, 
but also into the significance of the idea of Fame in all of Keats’ 
work. 


Keats’ preoccupation with the idea of Fame is, of course, 
almost a commonplace. Like Milton in “Lycidas,” he was deeply 
concerned with the meaning of true Fame and with ways of 
achieving it, and he was deeply distressed by the terrible brevity 
of human life. His letters are literally filled with his thoughts on 
these subjects, and, interestingly enough, these thoughts revolve 
around two main themes. (See particularly the 10-11 May 1817 
letter to Benjamin Haydon, the 10 May 1817 letter to Leigh 
Hunt, the February 1820 letter to Fanny Brawne, the 3 Febru- 
ary 1818 letter to John Hamilton Reynolds, in The Letters of 
John Keats 1814-1818, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins, 2 vols., Cam- 


*Of Boston College. 
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bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958.) To 
Keats Fame is always the jealous, fickle woman who must not 
be wooed actively. The pursuit must be of the passive variety; 
the dedicated artist must humbly and unselfishly fulfill his 
creative potentialities without any thought of the acclamations 
which Fame may accord to him. 


The “How fever’d is the man” sonnet is particularly con- 
cerned with the ways of seeking and winning Fame, and, as sug- 
gested earlier, there is a most interesting connection between the 
specific conception of Fame and the images employed to embody 
it, a connection which gives a remarkable unity to the poem. 
The false conception, that of busy pursuit of the fickle woman, 
is conveyed through images of activity; the true conception, that 
of selfless devotion to the cause of Beauty, is seen through images 
of passivity. (All references to the sonnet are taken from The 
Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1958.) 


The active searcher is the “fever’d’’ man, the man who lacks 
“temperate blood” in his passion for recognition. Keats portrays 
this man in the first half of the sonnet, employing images of ac- 
tivity, even violence, in showing how such a man “vexes all the 
leaves of his life’s book,/And.robs his fair name of its maiden- 
hood.” He then turns to the realm of nature to continue the 
analogy. The active search for fame is ‘“‘as if the rose should 
pluck herself,/Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom.” It is as 
if some vain Naiad, clamoring for admiration, “like a meddling 
elf,/Should darken her pure grot with muddy gloom.” 


Such is not the case, however, suggests Keats, since the rare 
beauties of nature never force themselves upon us, never be- 
come obtrusive. He uses the same sources of imagery to convey 
this idea in the second half of the sonnet, but emphasizes, with 
perfect balance, the true note of passivity in nature. The rose, 
he suggests, does not vainly pluck itself; she ‘leaves herself upon 
the briar,/For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed.” The ripe 
plum does not greedily finger its misty bloom, but rather it “still 
wears its dim attire.” And the Naiad, thoughtless of her rich 
beauty in her quiet repose, insures that her “undisturbed lake 
has crystal space.” Fame comes naturally; nature is the great 
model for the artist. “Why then,” concludes Keats in the final 
lines, “should man, teasing the world for grace,/Spoil his salva- 
tion for a fierce miscreed ?” 


Certainly Keats’ use of imagery in this sonnet is most effec- 
tive in enlarging and vivifying the idea of Fame which was such 
a vital concern of the young Romantic. 
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Perhaps by this time copies of Joseph Mersand’s Attitudes toward 
English Teaching! and the NCTE’s The National Interest and the Teaching 
of English? have reached the desks of all appropriate State Education 
Department officials, schoolboard presidents, and school superintendents. 
If not, English teachers ought in their own interest to speed the arrival. 


As you know, the Mersand book embodies the former NYSEC and 
NCTE president’s uninsistently interpretative report of his survey of opinion 
about English in 1958. In it, representative members of vocational or 
professional groups from congressmen to college presidents tell what they 


think of English subject matter, English teachers, and the results of 
English instruction. 


It is heartening to know that they regard English as an important 
subject (the most important, in fact, since it has to do with writing, talk- 
ing, and receiving the cultural heritage), not really disturbing to learn 
that many of them view both English teachers and the results of their 
teaching with considerable dubiety. 


The dubiety is not disturbing because, as all real English teachers 
know, and as The National Interest and the Teaching of English statis- 
tically makes undebatable, many alleged English teachers are merely per- 
sons assigned to teach English, and in many schools the teaching of 
English would be impossible even if real English teachers had been em- 
ployed to teach it. In the nation at large, the typical English assignee in 
secondary school is a college graduate with ten to eighteen semester hours 
tangential to English. He confronts daily a hundred fifty to two hundred 
students from whom he receives workbook exercises and semester book 
reports. It is neither disturbing nor astonishing that unprepared teachers 
should be incompetent, or that, working ignorantly under impossible con- 
ditions, they should fail to teach English. 


The exciting discovery is the Dr, Mersand’s laymen are well aware 
of the requirements of true English instruction, long established by obser- 
vation and experience, and now statistically demonstrated by the National 
Interest’s examination of the training received by most NCTE Award 
winners. 


There are (1) a teacher with a full English major specifically pointed 





(1) Chilton Company, Philadelphia and New York, 1961. 
(2) Prepared by the James R. Squires Committee on National Interest, National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1961. 
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toward teaching by work in advanced composition, modern linguistic analy- 
sis, techniques of reading and critical evaluation, and adolescent literature, 
(2) not more than a hundred students in not more than four sections, 
(3) a theme and a talk each week by each student, (4) unpedantic but 
analytic student response to each literary item read, (5) frequent practice 
in impromptu writing, (6) teaching of the grammar of actual American 
sentences with specific application to writing and speech. 


When these conditions prevail, normal boys and girls learn English. 


Now that necessity of the conditions has been proved, and the proof 
accepted, will the conditions prevail? Perhaps as the long result of time 
and the tears resident therein, but not today or tomorrow or the day after. 


It is true that in teacher qualifications we are beginning to do not 
badly in New York State. The new secondary certification requirements 
are excellent. Early-secondary specifications in the proposed elementary 
certification program (which may have been adopted by the time this is 
read) are adequate. Yet, in the proposed general elementary requirements, 
not one hour of English (as distinct from “humanities” in general) is 
specified. Although the teacher of the “self-contained classroom” must have 
had a course in the teaching of language arts, there is no guarantee he will 
know any language arts to teach. 


As for student load, which is the nub of the difficulty in teaching 
conditions, the stars are unpropitious. Teaching machines and television 
are tolerant of masses; the new college enthusiasm for lecturing at hun- 
dreds of heads, like other college enthusiasms, will proceed in the normal 
channel of influence, downward into the secondary grades. 


This is a pity, since English, which is the proper discipline of thought 
and the proper transmitter of cultural understanding, has (whatever may 
be true of less vital subjects) to be taught person to person. The values 
of reading, writing, and speaking defined by Professor Pooley in this issue 
of the Record cannot be received via pushbutton, screen, or microphone. 
Nor can either any gadget or any gadget-trammeled instructor effectively 
lead the student to discover in contemporary literature the meaning of 
contemporary culture, or in the literature of the past contemporary cul- 
ture’s limitations, as suggested in Professor Carpenter’s article. And while 
it is apparent (in this issue of the Record, as in the comments of Dr. 
Mersand’s representative men) that we differ in our notions of what litera- 
ture should be taught and how we should teach it—a natural differing 
among folk whose fundamental purposes remain identical, but each of whom 
has found his appropriate way of skinning the same cat—it is no less 
obvious that none of the recommended modes will work in the impersonal 
and machine-dominated factory type of classroom. 


So what do we do? We recognize the probabilities and oppose them, 
knowing that, always eventually and sometimes right away, the stars 
alter their courses in response to fortitude and reason. 


—E. H. 
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Dedicatory Message 


At its April 28-29 conference in 1961, the New York 
State English Council passed a resolution reading, in part, 
as follows: 


“In the untimely death of Dr. Strang Lawson on No- 
vember 4, 1960, the New York State English Council lost a 
beloved leader and a dedicated worker. For eleven years Dr. 
Lawson devoted his extraordinary gifts to the Council in its 
efforts to strengthen the teaching of English in New York 
State ... Beginning with the Thanksgiving convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of English at Buffalo in 
1949, where, as one of the founders of the Council, he helped 
formulate a statement of aims appropriate for a State organ- 
ization of teachers of English, Dr. Lawson worked un- 
stintingly to lead the Council into ever more realistic and 
more significant activity. 


“Early in 1950 his perceptive counsel gave the Organiza- 
tional Committee the courage and confidence to schedule a 
Spring Conference with such topflight speakers as Dr. 
Robert Pooley and Archibald MacLeish. With the Council 
officially launched at this Conference, Dr. Lawson accepted 
responsibility for the 1951 Conference program and became 
President of the Council in 1951-52. ... 


“He then launched the project with which he is pre- 
eminently identified, THE ENGLISH RECORD. Combining a 
capacity for a prodigious volume of work with vision and 
scholarship, Dr. Lawson published in the name of the 
Council a series of RECORDS that have exerted a beneficent 
influence on teachers of English in New York State and 
have brought the Council national recognition. ... 


“In recognition of Dr. Lawson’s enduring contributions 
to the Council, the Executive Board offers (and the Council 
accepts) this resolution in his honor: That, as a tribute to 
Dr. Lawson, the Fall 1961 RECORD be dedicated to his 
memory.” 


This issue of the ENGLISH RECORD 7s so dedicated. 
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SCIENCE FICTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Richard H. Byrns* 


Teachers of English are often likely to regard the present 
plethora of science fiction with suspicion, perhaps feeling that, 
except for the traditional writers such as Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells, this subject had best be quickly forgotten. Yet, properly 
used, an interest in science fiction can be the means to advance 
the reading of some students who might otherwise be unrespon- 
sive to literature. 


In modern America it is not at all surprising that secondary- 
school students, especially boys, avidly read science fiction. The 
competition between the United States and Russia in science 
and the great publicity given to such developments as rockets, 
satellites, men in space, and the like have provided an atmos- 
phere that is highly favorable to this kind of writing. Moreover, 
science fiction is the logical outgrowth of America’s long-standing 
belief in science and technology. Even before the atomic bomb 
and the cold war, America was keenly interested in the advances 
made by science. Indeed, one of the dominant values in our cul- 
ture is the great emphasis we place on science, the methods of 
science, and its implications. It is to be expected that the adoles- 
cent would reflect the great concern that his society has for 
science. 


But, in addition to this cultural emphasis, science fiction 
arouses interest for somewhat more conventional reasons. Many 
science-fiction stories are simply traditional adventure tales with 
a new approach. The traditional action and movement, the hostile 
enemy to be overcome, the uncivilized environment to be mas- 
tered—these are elements which had appeared in American 
literature even before Cooper used them so effectively in his 
Leatherstocking Tales. It matters little whether the conflict takes 
place on the frontier or in outer space, whether the adversary 
is an Indian or a Martian, the basic pattern is not a new one. 
After a slight adjustment of equipment, any frontier hero would 
feel just as much at home in the jungles of Venus as he ever 
did in the forests of the United States. The only difference, but 
an important one to the adolescent, is the novelty of setting, 
foes, and weapons. 


Yet, even though the problems attendant to the colonizing of 
Mars or the free-booters that ravage the space liners may have 
a familiar ring to the adult reader, they fill a gap that has been 
caused by the expanding American economy, the spreading popu- 


*Of Western Oregon College. 
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lation, and the loss of the frontier. The pioneer and scout who 
overcame the obstacles that existed in the settling of a continent 
and who pushed ever farther west to seek out new and unexplored 
land has his counterpart in the space pilots who roam through 
as yet undiscovered galaxies to search for unknown planets. The 
tradition of leaving the settled communities to go westward to 
new country has been somewhat altered, but it still continues to 
exist in the pages of science fiction. 


Another tradition, one which might be said to depend upon 
the magic that is used to manipulate one’s physical and social 
environment, exists also in science fiction. The cloak of invisi- 
bility, the seven-league boots, the singing sword that cuts 
through the hardest substance, as well as other well-established 
devices that allow the reader to free himself from the restric- 
tions of time and space and physical weakness, appear in the 
time machine, the spacewarp, and the disintegrator ray. The 
“magic” of science fiction usually consists of a hitherto unknown 
facet of science that can be explained by some pseudo-rational 
means, but basically it rests on assumptions that are as ancient 
as story-telling itself: that in the universe are forces that can 
be called upon (if one knows how) to assist one in gaining ob- 
jectives that can not be won by prosaic, everyday methods. The 
vicarious satisfaction felt by the reader who identifies himself 
with a hero possessing supernatural powers who, after over- 
coming his enemies, returns home—on a white horse or in a 
shining space ship—to receive the plaudits of society has been 
present in fiction through the ages. In science fiction, as in the 
more traditional types of literature, the adolescent may seek to 
compensate through imagination for the restrictions of his daily 
existence by achieving success in an active and colorful world 
far removed from his everyday life. 


Science fiction may also be used as an outlet for the adolescent 
who feels a sense of rebellion as he attempts to make an adjust- 
ment to what seems to him to be a demanding and unreasonable 
world, for much of science fiction is highly critical of modern 
society, whether depicted as it now exists or extrapolated in some 
other form. Although the critical comments on our present-day 
civilization are often crude and raw, especially in those 
works which are not well-written, they furnish an imaginative 
means of social protest which may be helpful to the student. 
Such protests, of course, are not new or unusual. In every age, 
some writers have expressed their disapproval of the society 
in which they lived and have used fanciful mythical states to 
show how bad the world would become if it did not mend its ways 
or how good it might be if the practices to which they objected 
were corrected. 
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{t should be ciear at this point that much of science fiction 
does not present material that is radically different from the 
rest of the literature that is read by the secondary-school student. 
Adventure, movement, color, fantasy are elements that have been 
the stock in trade of writers for a long time. And in common 
with other types of writing that emphasize these aspects, many 
science-fiction stories have plots that are simple and direct, in 
spite of the scientific gadgets that are used to give an unusual 
twist to the story or to produce an unforeseen result for an 
ending. Characters are likely to be without depth, and when 
psychology appears, it is most frequently introduced as a scien- 
tific technique or device and not to give insight into personality. 
Humor is infrequent, and when used, usually does not deviate 
from the conventional. 


But, even though most of science fiction follows a common 
pattern, a considerable amount of it does not. A surprising num- 
ber of science-fiction stories have literary merit in that they 
possess depth and are written competently. More than that, sci- 
ence fiction is not a static field, but is constantly widening its 
scope and complexity to the point where a story of the top level 
now handles significant questions that contain a variety of rami- 
fications and implications. It is this kind of science fiction that can 
be used by the teacher as a means of expanding the reading inter- 
ests of his students. 


How may the teacher most effectively utilize this large and 
often perplexing body of writing? Obviously, the general ap- 
proach is clear-cut. If a student is reading science fiction, the 
teacher must find out what he reads and why he reads it. In 
other words, the specific stories read by the individual student 
must be intelligently analyzed to determine their basic appeal. 
With this information as the starting point, the teacher might 
well expand the student’s reading by making available to him 
books containing the same basic elements but of more depth and 
complexity, with the ultimate objective of raising the student’s 
reading level to the point where he not only will be interested 
in the better stories in the science-fiction field but also start 
reading similar stories in other areas. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that such an approach re- 
quires from the teacher both a rather extensive knowledge of the 
many stories in the science-fiction field and the ability to make 
a competent literary analysis of each book. If the teacher is, or 
has been, a devotee of science fiction, the problem consists mainly 
in organizing his information, keeping up with new works as 
they appear, and selecting the specific books that fit the needs 
of his students. 


- On the other hand, many teachers of English have never 
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been interested in science fiction, thus have no background in it, 
but are faced with the problem of utilizing it because many of 
their students are reading it. To this group, several suggestions 
might be helpful. First, there are available several competent 
books that provide a general picture of the science fiction field. 
Two that are very pertinent at present are Basil Davenport’s 
Inquiry into Science Fiction and Kingsley Amis’ New Maps of 
Hell. Both books are short, very readable, and what is most 
important, consider the significant aspects of the field. If the 
teacher feels that additional information is needed, J. O. Bailey’s 
Pilgrims through Space and Time, although somewhat longer 
than either of the two preceding books, presents a clear historical 
survey of science fiction from its beginnings to 1945. Likewise, 
Modern Science Fiction, a number of articles by different writers 
brought together by Reginald Bretnor, possesses the virtue of 
presenting a variety of ideas on the subject. 


Armed with this material, or at least Davenport’s and Amis’ 
books, the teacher should next skim through the science fiction 
that is available, especially that which is being read by the stu- 
dents. It is suggested that, regardless of how the teacher keeps 
the reading lists of his classes, he should make two notations 
after each of the science-fiction stories: (1) basic appeal and 
(2) student level. Basic appeal lists what appears to be the 
principal reason for the student’s interest in the book. That is, 
does he read it because it contains adventure, science, fantasy, 
or what? Sometimes a combination of interests is apparent. For 
example, Stuarte Cloete’s “Blast,” a story told by the lone sur- 
vivor of an atomic attack on New York City, has a theme of 
social criticism, but this element is not too strongly brought out, 
and for most readers the interest arises from a desire to find 
out how a single individual manages to survive in hostile sur- 
roundings: essentially, the same basic appeal that exists in 
Robinson Crusoe, although Cloete’s account is much more grim 
and sophisticated. Cloete’s story might then be classified as ‘‘ad- 
venture.” 


The comment on student level is an attempt to make an esti- 
mate as to where the book might fit in the reading of specific 
classes or grades. For example, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World might be listed by a teacher of twelfth-grade English as 
“social criticism —1—’” to indicate that the book deals primarily 
with an examination of the value system of society and is for 
the advanced or mature student. Likewise, a tenth-grade teacher 
may feel that, as far as his class in English is concerned, the 
works of E. E. Smith fall into the “adventure—3—” group in 
that they are stories of action told rather directly and simply. 
In any event, the purpose for the notations is to enable the 
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teacher to make an evaluation of what the student is reading 
and why, and then to suggest a story with the same basic appeal 


but on a higher level, or perhaps one of the same level but of 
a different type.! 


The teacher does not have to survey very much science fiction 
before he discovers that most of it can be classified quickly after 
a rapid skimming. To be frank about the matter, a great deal 
of science fiction is superficial and badly written and can be 
used only as starting point for something better. Yet the teacher 
will also find literary nuggets in even the most unlikely science- 
fiction collections; and indeed, he should be careful not to over- 
look the worthwhile story simply because it is in company with 
so much that is not desirable or appears in a magazine with a 
lurid cover. He will perhaps be surprised to find that some science- 
fiction writers have something of importance to say and are 
capable of saying it well. In a short time, he should be able to 
identify the competent writers in the field who frequently pro- 


duce works that can be utilized in a secondary-school reading 
program. 


Although even the most competent writer slips once in a 
while, certain science-fiction writers consistently turn out quite 
acceptable material. For example, Ray Bradbury in The Martian 
Chronicles and The Illustrated Man produces two well-crafted 
books, as does Isaac Asimov in Caves of Steel and I, Robot. Also 
worthy of investigation are A. E. Van Vogt’s Voyage of the 
Space Beagle, Slan, and The World Null-A (brought together 
now in a single volume, Triad). Robert Heinlein’s prose is clear 
and readable in such works as Starship Soldier and The Door 
into Summer, although high-school students may find his Puppet 
Masters grim and depressing. Murray Leinster has written a 
series of books containing color and action, such as The Last 
Space Ship, and Richard Matheson’s J Am Legend is a skillful 
horror story of suspense. 


On a somewhat more advanced level are Olaf Stapledon’s 
To the End of Time, Clifford Simak’s Ring Around the Sun, and 
Mark Clifton’s unusually capable book, Eight Keys to Eden. 
These, as well as such works as Frederik Pohl and C. M. Korn- 
bluth’s The Space Merchants and Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451, 
are as much concerned with philosophical problems as they are 
with science-fiction adventures. Likewise C. S. Lewis’s The Silent 
Planet and C. Clarke’s Childhood’s End (now to be found in a 
single-volume collection of his works entitled Across the Sea of 
Stars) are of such a nature that the student who is mature 





(1) Much depends on the way the teacher keeps his lists, of course. Some teachers find 
that a short account of the plot and a list of characters are helpful. 
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enough to read them with satisfaction is about ready for Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World and George Orwell’s 1984. Slightly 
different, but still focused on the problems of society are Nevil 
Shute’s On the Beach, and John Christopher’s No Blade of Grass, 
these last three novels being usually included in science fiction 


but of sufficient depth and scope to be classified under a number 
of headings.? 


How about science fiction of an older vintage? For example, 
there are such well-known works as H. G. Wells’ Seven Science 
Fiction Novels (which includes, among others, the Time Machine, 
the War of the Worlds, and the Invisible Man), Jules Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that a lot of us view these stories with 
nostalgia, I’m afraid that, usually at least, the student who reads 
what one boy called “historical science fiction” has expanded his 
reading to the extent that he already is interested in fields other 
than science fiction. Unfortunately, science fiction is a form of 
literature that may appear “dated” to the secondary-school stu- 
dent who is aware of the advances made in science. 


Some mention of various anthologies may prove helpful to the 
teacher who wishes to investigate the pessibilities of science 
fiction. A Treasury of Great Science Fiction (edited by Anthony 
Boucher) and Science Fiction Showcase (edited by Mary Korn- 
bluth) contain representative works of most contemporary 
authors of science fiction. The Galaxy Reader (edited by Horace 
Gold) and The Best from Fantasy and Science Fiction (edited by 
Robert P. Mills) are continuing series of collections which appear 
at intervals. Other anthologies and collections are available fre- 
quently and should be scanned to discover if they contain suffi- 
cient stories of merit to warrant their inclusion in the teacher’s 
reading program in view of the objectives of the course and the 
level of the specific group. 


Finally, it might be remembered that science fiction might 
well be used in the reading of secondary-school students for two 
reasons: (1) Many students, some of whom read very little else, 
already read science fiction. Without urging or academic 
pressure, they are genuinely interested in this area of literature. 
(2) Because science fiction ranges from the most superficial to 
the most mature, it provides the teacher of English with a large 
amount of reading material that can be utilized to develop 
interests of his students. 





(2) The list does not attempt to be complete. It is, however, sufficiently representative 
and should provide a starting place, especially for the teacher who has little background 
in science fiction. 
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POETRY AND POWER 


Muriel M. Paige* 


If we climb mountains because they’re there, perhaps we 
teach poetry because it’s there. Maybe we believe it’s cultural, 
or maybe we hope that like music it will soothe the savage breast 
of the teen-ager, or maybe it fits into a unit on sports stories 
(“Casey at the Bat”), or perhaps it’s a springboard for a compo- 
sition (“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot!”, or perhaps 
poetry is taught as part of our literary heritage (“. . . on the 
deck my Captain lies,/Fallen cold and dead’’), or of course we 
are preparing our students for the College Boards and tremble 
lest they be unable to pick out the line with the faulty rhythm. 
A few of us may teach poetry simply because we like it. Fewer 
still may teach poetry because the students like it. 


Whatever our motives in teaching poetry, it helps to have 
one all-embracing goal at the back of our minds—and in my 
school the goal is simply power: the power of the student to read 
and understand and possibly enjoy this particular form of 
written expression as he learns to read and understand prose. 
It sounds quite unglamorous, but it seems to work out well for 
both teacher and student. 


In the seventh and eighth grades we read many poems just 
for fun, to get the students as used to poetry as they are to 
stories. In a certain sense we deliberately make poetry ordinary 
—customary—usual. We avoid both the sentimental and the 
didactic; we stay away from most nature poetry. We don’t read 
about old age or death, nor do we read of elves and fairies. 
Instead we do narratives, humorous verse, poems about animals, 
about people, about things—as concrete subjects as possible. 
Students hear the teacher read aloud. They themselves read 
aloud. They do a bit of choral reading. They write limericks and 
other poems—we encourage them to use free-verse forms, not 
rhymed stanzas. Never, never are they told: “For homework 
read ‘The Village Blacksmith’ and write a summary of it.” By 
the ninth grade nobody dies of shock when the class realizes 
that the next “book”—the next unit of literature for five or six 
weeks—is poetry. 

Eight years ago when my school was new, some students 
were so hostile to poetry, and some teachers were so scared at 
the thought of a long stretch of time with it, that I had to sug- 
gest a devious approach; the teacher covered her copy of Stories 
in Verse so that the title was invisible and then read a story to 
the class—the bloodiest, most gruesome one she could find—all 
about a hanging in Kentucky. The girls pretended to faint; the 
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boys were enthusiastic—and then the teacher dared to give out 
the books—poetry ! 

We don’t have to do that any more. In ninth grade we are 
still reading for fun; we do all sorts of narratives and specialize 
in ballads. After class reading—over several periods of course— 
of half a dozen ballads, the class begins to suggest some charac- 
teristics of this type of story; the teacher takes a few minutes 
to explain some of the theories about the origin of ballads; then 
the class goes on to read and enjoy. With the “Ancient Mariner” 
comes a little study of imagery—students find pictures and com- 
parisons and examples of alliteration and onomatopoeia (but no 
one cares whether they can define the terms or not). 

Tenth-grade poetry means ranging through many lyrics, 
trying to choose those with built-in appeal for young people, like 
Lew Sarett’s “The Little Foxes,’”’ De la Mare’s “The Listeners” 
and “Silver,” Dickinson’s “Chartless,”’ Masefield’s “Cargoes.”’ We 
stick almost entirely to twentieth-century poems because of the 
familiarity of the language. Now we really learn to use terms 
like alliteration, onomatopoeia, simile, and metaphor. We find 
sense impressions. But always the first emphasis is on the ideas, 
the meaning. We try to be tolerant of unorthodox interpreta- 
tions, but we demand proof from the poem itself—and we do 
not accept the cherished adolescent cry “But this is what it 
means to me” as sanction for an interpretation that is really 
far out. Students do a good deal of reading aloud. As part of 
the formal midyear examination they prepare a poem of their 
choice to be presented orally to the class. We used to assign 
twenty credits to this, but the students did so well that the exam 
marks ran unduly high, and now we give ten credits for the 
oral reading. 

In the eleventh and twelfth years we develop more fully and 
consciously our principle of teaching poetry for power in two 
specific ways. One approach is the reading of many poems by 
one author. It leads to the writing of a short critical paper. The 
other approach deals with the students’ specific analysis of a 
single poem, first through guide questions posed by the teacher, 
eventually with no guide at all. Let me explain each of these 
more fully; and let me add this parenthesis—these two ap- 
proaches are used even in the junior high school for honors 
classes. 

Students seem to enjoy and profit from reading many poems 
by one writer—Frost, Sandburg, or Housman. We use appro- 
priate poems from the text (for instance, Untermeyer’s Modern 
American and British \Poetry) and mimeograph additional ones. 
We try to start with one that will rouse interest and that is 
also quite characteristic of the writer in theme and style 
(Housman’s “Eight O’Clock” is a perfect opener). We read 
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others—one, two, or three a period—grouped according to theme 
and arranged both in logical order and in ascending order of 
difficulty. We include one or two not so commonly associated 
with the author—like Sandburg’s nature poems “Sunsets” or 
“River Moons’—or not quite so characteristic in theme, like 
Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees.” The students know when they 
start the unit what their purpose is—to get to know the ideas 
and characteristic style of the poet and to draw conclusions about 
his philosophy of life. (We do less on style in average classes, 
more in honors groups.) 

After four or five or six poems have been studied together 
in class—that is, after several lessons—we pause to generalize 
from the poems read so far. What are Housman’s themes? What 
are the marks of his style? Honors classes are able to abstract 
and generalize, but in average classes this type of lesson is more 
fun and also more productive if we use a gimmick. The teacher 
lists fifteen or twenty items on the board, some related to the 
poems studied and some not applicable. For instance, if the poet 
is Housman, some items are war, short poems, rhym, free verse, 
optimism, youth, unusual and difficult vocabulary, and so on. 
The students make two lists in their notebooks—one headed 
themes and philosophy, the other style—and list under each head 
the appropriate items. Most will get all items right—and will 
know at once not to include the irrelevant ones. This activity will 
much more quickly convince a class that it knows something 
than the usual pulling of the right answers from a few students. 

As the class goes on to other poems, students add to their 
lists as new themes crop up and as additional stylistic devices 
become apparent. Students also begin to assess the tone of the 
poem and of the poet. This is more difficult—they are at first 
puzzled by the apparent contradiction between Housman’s light 
tone and serious subject matter. They must be taught to watch 
for signals of tone: diction, conversational rhythm, intimacy of 
first names, or Housman’s “lad.” 

As we read, more of the burden is placed on the student. Now 
he occasionally reads a poem silently and from questions works 
out theme and poetic devices without having heard the teacher’s 
reading aloud. Eventually he tackles a poem all by himself— 
with only his newly acquired knowledge of the poet’s character- 
istics to help him—and of course he discovers to his delight that 
he can understand very well indeed. 

After a final discussion and rereading of significant bits 
from the poems to illustrate the student’s conclusions about the 
poet’s work and attitude toward life, students are ready for a 
short paper. They write it in class with notes and open books, 
during two or three periods, with the teacher constantly circu- 
lating to answer questions and make suggestions. They know 
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they must discuss themes, tone, and style, with a conclusion 
about the author’s philosophy of life. What does he admire? 
What does he find bad? Is he a hopeful sort of person? They must 
refer to at least four (or five or six) poems and quote from at 
least two (or three or five). They learn how to quote—centering 
the lines or running them in with a slant bar. 

Our other approach to teaching poetry for power aims at the 
fairly precise analysis of individual poems selected first for 
their ideas and then for their adaptability to our procedure and 
to the caliber of the students. Once there has been some class 
work in analyzing poetry—usually in the specific five- or six- 
week unit—an occasional poem with questions can be dittoed and 
given to students as time permits, simply to keep them in prac- 
tice or to illuminate other study. For instance, poems by Wilfred 
Owen and Siegfried Sassoon make for interesting comparisons 
with Housman’s war poetry; Thomas Hardy’s “Hap” increases 
the understanding of Hardy’s philosophy after the study of The 
Return of the Native. If this sort of exercise is given often 
enough, with careful discussion and teaching after student re- 
sponses are evaluated, and if the poems are chosen wisely for 
inherent ideas and presented in order of difficulty, students will 
eventually be able to read a poem wholly new to them and to 
write a competent statement of its meaning and of its effective- 
ness in presenting the idea. 

This approach can be carried further with an advanced group. 
Through this kind of analysis students can begin to form judg- 
ments between good and bad poems when a sample of each type 
is presented with no guide at all. Some excellent pairs of good 
and bad poems are printed in the anthology, Sound and Sense. 
We have applied the same principle to testing seniors’ under- 
standing of Shakespearean language after they have studied 
several plays. We have dittoed a passage from an unfamiliar 
play, and included a brief explanation of the story so far, and 
a few pointed questions. 

There is much poetry we don’t read, and there are many 
things we don’t do. Average students read almost no poetry 
before 1900 except ballads, Shakespeare, and Whitman and 
Dickinson. Honors classes read a few Elizabethans and a few 
nineteenth-century poets, but the emphasis is on twentieth- 
century poetry. We are not at all concerned with the lives of 
the poets or with their specific contributions to literary move- 
ments. We don’t teach metrics as such, although we certainly 
teach an awareness of different rhythms and their effects. Our 
students can’t spout learned jargon or regurgitate predigested 
literary commentary. They can’t cope with avant-garde writing. 
But they can read and understand some poetry, and along with 
their study they have developed self-confidence and power. 
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A LITERARY SAFARI 
Katharine M. Reichel* 


The word safari has an exciting sound. It evokes visions of 
oriental potentates riding in the howdahs of swaying elephants 
into jungles in search of big game; or men on tree platforms, 
guns cocked, tensely awaiting the stealthy padding of a man- 
eating tiger. Such a safari would be exciting, but expensive. 

There is another kind of safari, more extensive and less 
expensive—a safari by books. You can roam from the snows 
of Alaska to the tropics of South America. You can share with 
Edmund Hilary and Tenzing, the Sherpa, those last agonizing 
feet to the summit of Everest to claim a victory—a coronation 
gift to Queen Elizabeth. You can don flippers and mask to ex- 
plore the bottom of the sea with Jacques-Ives Cousteau and dis- 
cover the hulk of a Greek ship sunk centuries ago. With him 
you may bring to the surface one of the lovely amphorae of wine 
still sealed and taste its bitter contents. 

But whether you go on such a safari depends on your curi- 
osity. 

A funny quality—curiosity. A small child is the embodiment 
of it; he must feel, smell and taste everything. Life is one great 
adventure. In the early years of school, too, he senses adventure. 
When those funny-looking letters get together to make a read- 
able word, and ideas are born of strokes of ink—how exciting 
that is! All reading is an adventure in the early school years. 


Then somewhere along the way this curiosity, this spirit of 
quest, dies, or is smothered. The other day I asked my advanced- 
placement class, an alert group of seniors, if they could tell me 
when this love of adventure becomes lost. They agreed that it 
occurs in the latter part of the ninth year and the early months 
of the tenth. And I believe that we teachers are the murderers. 
We kill it with such books as The House of Seven Gables and 
Silas Marner, noble books in their day, but whose usefulness has 
passed. Lacking enthusiasm ourselves for books with which we 
are all too familiar, we cannot impart it to our students. Why 
not substitute something newer? Dr. Johnson once said that it 
is not so important what a person reads as that he read some- 
thing. Taste will develop later. 

Is the student a lover of the sea or lakes? What better book 
than Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl, that day-by-day story of a 
tiny raft drifting by wind and current across the vast reaches 
of the Pacific to test a theory. I saw that raft in its new museum 
in Oslo, Norway, a building erected especiaily to house the his- 
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toric vessel. On one wall is painted the Pacific with its islands, 
and in one great blue stretch is depicted that lonely microcosm, 
embodiment of courage and adventure. 


Is he curious about the mysterious past? Let him read Aku- 
Aku by the same author, the story of Easter Island and its queer 
stone faces. Is he interested in science? I am thinking chiefly 
of the older student in high school who has lost his urge for 
vicarious adventure. Suggest to him Darwin’s account of his 
voyage up the Amazon in the “Beagle,” the voyage which crystal- 
lized the theory of evolution. Or Joshua Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
around the World. Let him read of Lindbergh’s historic flight 
across the Atlantic; fight with the flyer to stay awake and share 
the tumultuous welcome which greeted him in France. He tells 
it well in The Spirit of St. Louis. 

A recent book which has gained favorable comments on both 
sides of the Atlantic is Alan Moorhead’s White Nile. In it 
Mr. Moorhead relates the struggles of such men as Chinese 
Gordon, Livingstone, and Stanley to discover the source of the 
White Nile—their enemies not only hostile Arabs and reluctant 
Egyptians, but also swamps, mosquitoes, thirst and starvation. 
One marvels at the compulsive force of an idea as he reads this 
book. 

A bit ago I spoke of mountain climbing. Anapurna, by 
Herzog, is another account of the pursuit of a dream. Though 
the adventure ends in death for some of the men and the author 
suffers amputation resulting from frostbite, there is triumph, 
too. Once possessed by a burning dream, man is unconquerable. 


This is the year when much thought is being given to re- 
enacting the Civil War. The avid student of our history will 
live these days as he reads A Stillness at Appomatox or other 
recent books on that great conflict. 


There are many other readable books of adventure. The 
Bounty trilogy, for one. Mutiny on the Bounty, Men against the 
Sea, and Pitcairn Island are as readable today as when they 
were first published. And with them one should read Captain 
Irving Johnson’s account of the schooner “Yankee,” its visits to 
Pitcairn Island and the last tearful call when the Johnsons 
(Mrs. Johnson is a native of Rochester) paid their last respects 
to the descendants of Fletcher Christian. The “Yankee” story 
may be found in the National Geographic as well as in book 
form. 

And in this connection, don’t overlook the Geographic. A 
school superintendent under whom I once taught told me not 
long ago that he has done a vast amount of traveling via that 
magazine, his health not permitting him to adventure far in 
person. 
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These days Africa is much in the news. And much of that 
news is alarming. Why not go back to an Africa of a more peace- 
ful day with Martin and Osa Johnson? Her books, I Married 
Adventure and Four Years in Paradise, are delightful, perhaps 
a bit nostalgic for us today. 


The world we are bequeathing to our young people is tense, 
fearful, doubting. Unable to bring order on our own planet, we 
have set our sights on outer space—a kind of escape from the 
mess we have made. Science-fiction books, once considered utterly 
fantastic, have become alarmingly commonplace within the last 
few years, even months. A good science-fiction writer, Ray 
Bradbury, for instance, can provide adventure of a sort to appeal 
to the reluctant reader who should be encouraged to explore 
these books. 


There are many other fine books of adventure: Canal Town, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams, the story of Palmyra, New York, 
in its lusty youth; Jules Verne’s Michael Strogoff; a book en- 
titled simply Cold by Lawrence Gould, who went with Richard 
Byrd as geologist and geographer; any of Herman Melville’s 
engrossing tales of shipwreck and cannibals—Typee, Omoo, 
Moby Dick, and others; and for sheer fun, what about James 
Stevens’ Paul Bunyan? 


I had intended to compile a short bibliography of books of 
adventure—a safari guide, if you will; but I decided that you 
teachers would be denied a bit of adventure on your own if I 
did so. And besides, there are fine, comprehensive lists put out 
by such sources as the NCTE and others. Have you seen the 
latest offerings of paperbacks? Many of the books suggested here 
may be found in attractive and fairly durable paperback editions. 


Let us go back to the accusation that we teachers have stifled 
the desire to read. In the January issue of the NEA Journal, Dr. 
Howard Hansen, Director of the Eastman School of Music, 
wrote: “If those of us in the creative arts give to a few young- 
sters experiences which lift them above and beyond themselves 
. into a new world of inspiration and beauty, our mission will 
have been accomplished.” 

Are not English teachers included in the company of those 
in the creative arts? And do we not need to give a few youngsters 
experiences beyond themselves? The kind of reading I have 
suggested is certainly one way to fulfill our mission. But if 
reading is to be the great adventure it could and should be 
for our students, we must be imbued with some spirit of adven- 
ture ourselves. 

Put out a jar for your nickels and quarters; do without a 
few movies and some packs of smokes; set out on a real adven- 
ture of your own. I can testify that travel pays great dividends. 
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If you like history, visit some spot you have read about but 
have not seen; if literature is your delight, search out the city 
where Dickens wrote Pickwick Papers (its name is Rochester, 
England), or make a pilgrimage to the house where Keats com- 
posed some of his sadly lovely poems. You will return to the 
classroom refreshed in spirit; your teaching will take on a new 
dimension ; the word “adventure” will assume a personal mean- 
ing, and students will consider themselves fortunate to be in 
your classes. 





IN CASE IT SLIPPED YOUR MIND 


If your Council membership expired in June, 1961, this is the last issue 
of the Record we shall be able to send you. We want to keep sending you 
Records and, even more, we want you to continue among our colleagues of 
the Council. 


We know that sometimes busy persons forget to renew memberships, and 
so drop out of organizations they had no intention of leaving. 


Accordingly, we offer another membership form for your convenience. 
(See page 48.) We hope you will complete it, tear it out, and send it with 
the $3.00 dues to Dr. Hans Gottschalk, Executive Secretary, New York State 
English Council, State University College of Education, Geneseo, New York. 
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COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
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doe on the cover cloth of the PRESENT AND PAST 
new edition. 





Class Supply Price, $2.22 net each 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers &22¥''¢ Piace, 
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TEACHING THE ESSAY 
Jerome Carlin* 

As you know, high-school students always seems to be suffer- 
ing—and one of the times when they suffer most is the day when 
you present them with a new textbook. Hand them a collection 
of poems, and they moan, ‘‘Poetry! Do we have to read that?” 
Or give them a novel and they cry, “Silas Mariner! That’s an old 
book. My grandfather read that when he went to school.’”’ On the 
other hand, if you give them a glossy, up-to-date anthology, they 
measure it, they weigh it, and they mutter that next you'll be 
giving them the Encyclopedia Britannica to carry to and from 
school. Consequently, if you give them a collection of essays, as 
we do at Fort Hamilton H.S., you know that as the books go 
marching down the aisles, no one will stand up and give three 
cheers. 

Oddly enough, some of the students’ Weltschmerz rubs off on 
teachers. Some teachers approach the essay with enough anxie- 
ties to qualify for dates with the school psychologist. How am I 
to teach a work that has no plot, no story, and perhaps no 
characters? How am I going to interest flesh-and-blood kids 
in the structure or in the style of the essay? Here is Susie 
trying to sneak an essential look at her reflection in her com- 
pact mirror while I am merely trying to instruct her in such 
nonessentials as the reflective style. 

Difficulty may indeed arise in teaching the essay, and much 
of it may stem from the basic approach. If Susie or Johnny is 
asked to deal with the essay primarily as a literary form, we 
are bound to run into trouble. Although for decades we English 
teachers have been trained in a philosophy of high-school litera- 
ture teaching that places emphasis on what, rather than how, 
the author communicates, we still sometimes stray toward the 
academic approach that emphasizes examination of the essay 
as a type—or as a study in style—or as a medium for literary 
criticism. 

I would not urge the disregarding of matters of form or 
aesthetics. It is perfectly legitimate to call students’ attention to 
the different types of essays and to examine features of organi- 
zation and style. I do believe, however, that these elements should 
be brought in as secondary to sharpening reading skills and to 
developing critical thinking about what the author has to say. 

The emphasis on what the author has to say possesses great 
advantages in the classroom. The atmosphere is much more 
likely to crackle with intellectual electricity when the topic is 
an author’s content rather than his literary form. Any of us 
might generate some very mild excitement by saying at the 
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beginning of a-lesson: “The essay we’re studying is said to be 
in familiar style. Why do you suppose the adjective ‘familiar’ is 
used to describe this author’s style?” Probably more sparks 
would fly, however, with such a beginning statement as this: 
“Our country is ‘going to the dogs,’ and life in our time is not 
as good as it was years ago. Why would you agree or disagree 
with that thought?” After such preliminary discussion class 
members are often quite eager to turn to the essay for analysis 
of what the author has to say on the same subject. 


Up to this point I’ve been discussing principles more than 
practices. Now I’d like to describe procedures more concretely, 
and I hope that I may be forgiven if some of these matters seem 
very elementary to those of you who perhaps have been teaching 
essays for decades. 

At our school one textbook we have successfully used in 
teaching the essay is Gehlmann’s The Challenge of Ideas. I’ve 
distributed mimeographed copies of a unit originally prepared 
to assist members of our department in teaching that book. The 
unit is based on my own lesson plans used with a junior class. 


For this unit I wanted to utilize some major theme as a 
unifying element. Consequently I selected from the many essays 
in the book those which could be used to study aspects of our 
society and our times. In my opening lesson I gave a sampling 
of the topics we’d cover: 

What constitutes a “‘good” parent? 

What do parents expect—and why? 

Why go to high school? 

Why go to college? 

What conclusions can we draw when we examine critically 
the comics, reckless driving, labor and management, 
brotherhood? 


After the opening lesson the pattern was that of assigning 
one, two, or three essays for home reading—followed by a lesson 
next day on the assigned material. As in baseball, where the 
pitcher learns to pitch by getting out on the field and pitching, 
so it is in reading. Those who read more tend to become better 
readers. Consequently, all other factors being equal, a reading 
assignment of three essays involving a total of thirty pages does 
more for the student’s reading skills than the assignment of one 
essay and only ten pages. Two or three essays also may furnish 
more substance for the lesson, the chance to make comparisons 
or to deal with a wider range of ideas. The drawback, of course, 
is that a particular collection may not always provide a pair or 
a trio of related essays. In the effort to provide for extensive 
reading, one still has to avoid distorting the meaning of a selec- 
tion in the effort to relate it and couple it with another work. 
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The home reading assignment—whether it is in the field of 
the essay or that of the novel, the short story, the play, or what- 
have-you—and whether it is for ten pages or for thirty-five— 
will run into the same hazards with George or Susie that all 
homework risks. George and Susie really want to do their home- 
work, certainly intend to do it. but sometimes just don’t get to it. 


When the teacher gives the evening’s assignment for reading 
essays, he can often stir up interest by a brief comment on the 
content or by a question about a controversial aspect. I must 
confess, though, that if the teacher wants the greatest measure 
of compliance, he’ll make a practice of giving frequent brief 
quizzes. Such a quiz may take the form of four or five short- 
answer questions so simple that the student who has done the 
reading can readily get a mark of 80 or 100 per cent. 

Furthermore, since English teachers’ desks at home and in 
school are forever burdened with compositions waiting for the 
red death, I’d favor having students mark these simple quizzes— 
a different capable student being chosen at random each time to 
do the job, thus minimizing the element of corruption as well as 
the burden on any one student. After the papers have been col- 
lected, the teacher says, “Harold, you mark the papers today, 
but before you do, listen to the answers.” Then he quickly elicits 
all the acceptable answers from the class. 


By the end of little more than ten minutes of the class session, 
the teacher has given his next assignment, administered a quiz 
to check on the home reading, and disposed of the marking. Now 
he is ready to motivate his lesson. 

What that motivation will be depends on the aim which 
the teacher established at the beginning of his lesson plan. In 
setting the aim, the lesson-planner must ask himself what im- 
portant substance the author communicates which his students 
should be helped to understand and appreciate more deeply—or 
to evaluate more critically. One can never hope to explore in one 
lesson all the facets of even a single brief essay, any more than 
he can hope to exhaust in a single lesson all the elements to be 
understood, appreciated, or evaluated in a scene from Hamlet. In 
setting up the aim for the essay, as in any literature lesson, one 
must regretfully refrain from endeavoring to cover all aspects 
and must concentrate on a significant area that seems teachable. 

For the kind of essay that expresses forthright ideas on a 
clear-cut topic the lesson-planner doesn’t have to look far for 
an aim. Suppose that the lesson is on the two essays “Why Stay 
in School?” by Florence Taylor and “The Servitude of Our High 
Schools” by Benjamin M. Steigman; make the aim simply to 
appraise the importance and the values ascribed to high-school 
education by the two authors. For a lesson on the essay entitled 
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“Minds Which Never Grow Up” by Freehof, one can aim to have 
the class become aware of those defects which characterize men- 
tal immaturity. For Eric Johnston’s essay entitled “A Warning 
to Labor and to Management” the goals can be, first, to under- 
stand and evaluate the author’s discussion of faults of labor and 
management, and, second, to recognize those values that would 
be lost by taking the totalitarian way of eliminating these de- 
fects. Thus the student’s aim in studying the essay is likely to 
be one of grasping what the author is mainly communicating and 
of reacting to that communication with critical thinking. 


Out of the aim comes the motivation for the lesson. New 
members of our profession often ask me whether every lesson 
must have a motivation. Since there is no one right way, al- 
though there are many wrong ways, of teaching a lesson on the 
essay or any lesson on literature, I’d hesitate to insist that every 
formal analysis of a selection begin with a formal motivation. 
The teacher who doesn’t motivate, however, is likely to be the one 
with the sad complaint: ‘Kids nowadays are too passive; they’re 
not interested in things of the intellect; they’re sweet kids, but 
they don’t participate ; they never raise their hands or get stirred 
up.” Recently one of our newer teachers at Fort Hamilton taught 
a lesson which began with eliciting the meaning of the word 
“vicarious” and then went on to examine a selection as an ex- 
ample of a person’s enjoying life vicariously. Toward the end of 
the period the class suddenly came to life when the teacher asked, 
“How desirable is it for a parent to gain his main pleasure in 
life by vicarious enjoyment of his son’s achievements?” Chatting 
afterward about the lesson, we wondered whether introducing 
a similar question at the beginning would not have motivated 
throughout the lesson the same soul-searching, the same intel- 
lectual excitement, that it captured in the last few minutes. 


The best kind of motivation stirs up the atmosphere, gets 
students to thinking critically about the topic, raises questions 
the answers to which are to be sought in the subsequent study 
of the selection. I mentioned previously an essay dealing with 
what the author calls the “sins” of management and labor. My 
own motivation for that essay took the form of saying to the 
class: “Imagine that a Russian boy named Ivan—perhaps the 
son of a Russian delegate to the UN—were visiting our school. 
Suppose that in order to understand our class work he too had 
read this essay. Suppose that he told our class, ‘All these faults 
of labor and management don’t exist in Russia. The companies 
belong to the people and are run by the goverment. Unions such 
as you have don’t exist. You’d be better off under communism— 
without unions, without strikes, without greedy company owners 
who want to grind down the poor worker.’ What would you say 
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to Ivan?” My class had no pat answer for Ivan, and because they 
could merely fumble for their own ideas, they were ready to turn 
to the essay for facts and the author’s ideas on which to base 
discussion. 

To motivate a lesson on two essays about father-son relation- 
ships, I presented a monologue by an imaginary father who de- 
clared his belief that a “father should tell his son exactly what 
he ought to do... . no matter how old the boy is... I lay down 
the law, and I’d be angry if my son or daughter didn’t jump when 
I crack the whip.” The battle that arose over this statement 
carried on into the analysis of the two fathers in our essays. 

Let me turn now to the matter of analyzing the essays them- 
selves. Much can be said for using key passages, read silently or 
aloud, as concrete bases for discussion. The analysis of a literary 
work may otherwise be hampered by the vagueness with which 
students recall the printed page. Who of us can remember the 
exact details of the magazine article that he read yesterday after- 
noon? 

For the most important questions, the key questions in my 
lesson plan, I note down in that plan the pages and paragraphs 
of significant passages which shed light on the answers. As I 
bring up each of my key questions, I ask the class to skim or 
read silently the relevant passage, or I even have it read aloud. 
In the course of this process I may have the opportunity to teach 
reading skills incidentally—to catch the misinterpretation of the 
printed page: “Class, I wonder whether Jane is misinterpreting 
the satire in the second sentence. Who can explain that?” Or 
I may be able to call attention incidentally to details of the 
author’s organization and style. Thus how the author says it 
comes along as a subsidiary of studying what he has to say. 

The pattern for fitting together all the previously mentioned 
elements when teaching the essay may be seen in the following 
brief and sketchy description of two lessons. 

In a lesson on Eric Johnston’s essay “A Warning to Labor 
and Management,” I motivated—as I have said—with the chal- 
lenge given by my fictitious Russian boy, Ivan. We turned to the 
essay so that we could better answer Ivan. Since the author had 
organized his essay by taking up seven sins of management and 
labor, I asked each of the six rows to specialize in sin, Row 1 
taking Sin 1, Row 2—Sin 2, and so on. (One row had to be 
doubly sinful.) The students in each row read silently the part 
dealing with the assigned sin. Then the heart of the lesson dealt 
with the ensuing discussion by pupils from each row, taking up 
the labor-management fault and the possible method of elimi- 
nating it. Our summary returned to the question of whether— 
in the light of these faults—our way need be inferior to the 
totalitarian way. 
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In another lesson I taught two essays: “The Great Sports 
Myth,” dealing with lack of ethics in sports, and “Six Ways to 
Tell Right from Wrong,” dealing with morality in general. In 
motivating, I had no trouble in muddying the waters of contro- 
versy by asking whether it is morally wrong to copy homework. 
In a little while we were agreed that great difficulty exists in 
distinguishing right from wrong, and we were ready to look at 
the author’s ideas. The essay on sports gave us concrete examples 
of what the author, John R. Tunis, considered unethical prac- 
tice. But when we tried to determine what moral principle a 
particular sports practice violated, we weren’t so sure; and we 
went to the other essay (originally a sermon), entitled “Six Ways 
to Tell Right from Wrong.” I had previously selected the six 
key passages, and we turned to each for a quick reading and dis- 
cussion. Then we summed up by considering which of the six 
standards would be most useful in judging right and wrong in 
everyday life, and finally we made some practical applications 
of the standards to sports practices and to copying homework. 

A final side light on teaching the essay is the need to seize 
the many opportunities to show students that both authors and 
we ourselves must back up opinions by reasons, by arguments, 
by knowledge of facts. Many students have to learn that. One 
of my colleagues tells the story of a girl who was presenting a 
book report on The Yearling and who kept referring to the 
author as “he.” Finally the teacher broke in and said, “The 
author’s name is Marjorie. Shouldn’t you say ‘she’?” Drawing 
herself up to her full height, the girl replied, “I’m entitled to my 
own opinion.” 
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LITERATURE IS LITERATURE? 


W. Arthur Boggs* 


In recent years, departments of English in many colleges and 
universities have expanded their offerings in literature to in- 
clude courses which cut across cultural and linguistic boundaries. 
These offerings are especially heavy at the upper-division level. 
A student may now study genres—novel, drama, essay, poetry, 
epic, tragedy, and satire—with or without the historical ap- 
proach. He may also study contemporary literature, Utopian 
thought, realism, naturalism, classicism, romanticism—indeed, 
almost any ism which can be connected with literature—again 
with or without the historical approach. This tendency began 
with the idea of getting more non-majors into English courses. 
It now threatens to make some departments of English into de- 
partments of comparative literature. 


Besides the obvious drawing power of courses such as these, 
their initiators defend them with the battle cry, “Literature is 
literature. Great literature is our concern. Let us teach it 
wherever we find it.” What these innovators forget is that litera- 
ture is conveyed by language. Different languages, even closely 
related ones, structure differently. Culture itself is largely made 
manifest by language. The way a language structures determines, 
at least to some degree, the manner in which a culture thinks. 
What and how a culture thinks is reflected in its literature. Thus 
literature is not quite literature. Literature is literature in the 
language in which it is written. 


If both the students and the instructor had a working knowl- 
edge of the languages in which the literature they are discussing 
was written, then they might, carefully and judiciously, study 
that literature, perhaps even in translation. At least they would 
have some idea of the unique, complex interrelationship between 
the idea and its expression in words. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents do not know even their own language well. Many instruc- 
tors, if they read the language of the foreign literature they are 
teaching at all, do not read it well. 


Under such conditions it is immediately evident that all con- 
sideration of style must be forgone. Only rarely can any transla- 
tor give his readers even a vague impression of the true style of 
the original. Anyone who has first read his Shakespeare in a 
Hungarian or a German translation has no idea of its rich verbal 
music or of its complex patterns of sensuous, concrete imagery 





*Of Portland State College (Oregon). 
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until he has learned English and read Shakespeare in English. 
Nor does the student who reads Goethe’s Faust in English have 
any realization of its greatness as literature. The plot he may 
get. The important concepts will be somewhat obscured by the 
translation. Its relation to the culture which produced it will be 
vague. The beauty of its language, the essence of its style, will 
be lost. Try translating “The rainbow comes and goes,/And 
lovely is the rose,/The moon doth with delight/Look round her 
when the heavens are bare,” into any foreign language, and you 
will know what I mean. 


Of course, the defender of “literature is literature” will admit 
at once that poetry is the hardest form to teach in translation. 
He will admit that poetry really cannot be translated. But he will 
also persist in teaching courses in literature such as the epic and 
tragedy, a large part of the content of which, by necessity, must 
be poetry translated into English verse or prose. And he will 
still maintain that prose works such as the novel and the essay 
can be taught in translation. 


Prose is somewhat easier to translate than poetry. Essential- 
ly, however, the same problems remain. Words and phrases, let 
alone sentence structures, of one language do not easily translate 
into another. It is well known that there is no English expression 
for the German Gemutlichkeit. The effects of the familiar “du” 
(thou) of German or of its equivalents in the many foreign lan- 
guages which use this form of address can never be made quite 
clear by translation, as witness what happens in the English 
translation of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. When we get beyond single 
words and phrases into the complexity of the sentence, we will 
often discover structures as complex in meaning as the Hun- 
garian “Mem tod ecsim facsiga, hun a tulipanyos bot?” which a 
long footnote would still not completely explicate. One sentence 
such as this may contain the essence of pages of the author’s 
work. 


But, says the defender of “‘literature is literature,” prose can 
be translated. Can it? Generations of English-speaking persons 
have studied Voltaire’s Candide. Even the best translations can- 
not convey the brilliant lucidity of Voltaire’s style which he 
achieves through concentration, making the one, exact, French 
word do the duty of many words in translation. Nor can transla- 
tion of Chinese prose ever display more than slightly the analyti- 
cal quality of the original in which almost every word is a general 
proposition and no word possesses a singular or a plural. Trans- 





(1) The expression contains an involved play upon words from peasant slang. The peasant 
is really asking where he can buy a winter coat, but a foreigner with rather good knowledge 
of Hungarian would think he was asking the location of the nearest tulip bed. 
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lations of prose are bound to be poor. The only consolation is that 
they are usually better than translations of poetry. 


What, then, are we to do? First, we should be sure that stu- 
dents who do take some training in literature in our colleges are 
at least somewhat familiar with the masterworks of their own 
linguistic culture. It is ridiculous for students who have read 
Camus and Balzac in translation but not Dickens and Fielding in 
the original to graduate as majors in English. We should teach 
enough of the masterworks of English and American literature 
so that the student knows fairly thoroughly the great literature 
of his own tongue. We should teach it thoroughly enough so that 
he has some idea of style and the history of style both in poetry 
and in prose. We should integrate this literature for our students 
with the culture which produced it. We should show them that 
literature, all literature, is the product of culture and language, 
of a linguistic culture. 


If possible, we should insist that the student learn at least 
one foreign language well enough to think in it. Once he is able 
to think in a foreign language, he can begin to repeat the process 
of learning its literature as he should learn the literature of his 
native language. With one foreign language and literature at his 
disposal, he will be able to begin to make the comparisons be- 
tween the foreign literature’ and his own which he should make. 


We should continue to offer courses in literature which cut 
across languages and cultures, but we should be careful to re- 
strict ourselves to the very greatest productions of these litera- 
tures. One intensive, five-hour, upper-division year sequence in 
literary masterworks in translation ought to make the student 
familiar with the greatest drama, epics, essays, and novels of 
Western culture. From these, from his more thorough back- 
ground in English and American literature, and from his inten- 
sive study of one foreign language he ought to be prepared to 
continue his study of literature as literature, at least in Western 
culture. If he wants to know Camus, Sartre, and Proust and can- 
not read French fluently, at least he will have a knowledge of 
English masterworks, world masterworks, and some of the 
masterworks in another foreign language to help guide his 
reading. 

Finally, to enforce our point, we should ask the defenders of 
“literature is literature,’ most of whom have studied and loved 
Chaucer in the original, if they can really teach him in the 
Coghill translations of The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and 
Cressida, which are probably the best poetic translations into 
modern English. The answer is obvious. The Coghill translations 
are good. They aren’t Chaucer. 
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WRITING IS THE MIRROR OF SELF* 


At the Conference of the New York State English Council, 
Dr. Mollie Wild, professor of education, State University College 
of Education at Plattsburgh, taught a demonstration lesson in 
creative writing. The Campus School, State University College 
of Education of Buffalo, furnished the pupils, a group of sixth- 
graders. They were a normal, happy group, well-poised and at 
ease. In her opening remarks Dr. Wild said she had not met the 
students until about ten minutes before the demonstration lesson 
began. 

Dr. Wild insisted that we do not teach creative writing. We 
provide the child with an opportunity of expressing himself. She 
opposed the use of a list of topics for creative writing. The 
activity should be, she said, something the teacher has directed, 
not something he has imposed. 

In presenting her lessons in this form of writing, Dr. Wild 
uses one of the six keys to the imagination. They are pictures, 
coins, films, a science fair, music, and TV. 


In the lesson taught at the convention she used pictures to 
stimulate the imagination. The students played a game, pre- 
tending they were artists. In each picture she had covered one 
part. As she presented the picture, she asked, “What would you 
paint in this part of the picture if you were the artist? Remem- 
ber what you like makes it good for you.” She praised each child 
for his response. 

The next step in the lesson was to pass several pictures 
around to members of the class. Each selected the one he liked 
best. Then he was asked to write the story that came to his 
mind as he looked at the picture. 

After the original stories were written, the children were 
invited to read their stories to the class if they wished. In each 
case Dr. Wild found something to praise. 


Dr. Wild would not mark or “criticize” creative writing. 
Criticism, she urged, should be saved for other kinds of writing 
that have a form to be followed. In creative writing the child is 
thinking of ideas. The way words look on paper is not so im- 
portant as the thought. Words are merely a vehicle for him to 
express his thoughts. 

Dr. Wild closed her remarks by insisting that the child must 
have complete confidence in his teacher. He must know that his 
creative efforts will be appreciated by her. A certain satisfaction 
in expressing himself and the approval of his teacher will add to 
his happiness. 

*Report of a demonstration lesson in creative writing at the New York State English 


Council conference, Saturday, April 29, 1961. Sister Mary Anne, R.S.N., St. John the 
Evangelist School, Buffalo, was the recorder. 
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Ain1 Series 


FOUR COMPLETE GREAT NOVELS IN EACH VOLUME 

Each volume includes an informative general introduction, enlighten- 
ing critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and exercise 
material. Teacher’s Manual available for each volume. 


FOUR COMPLETE OLASSICG NoveELs 


Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
1. TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Lowis Stevenson, 2. A CHRISTMAS 
CAROL—Charles Dickens, 3. THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY— 
Edward Everett Hale, 4. THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER— 
Mark Twain 


FOUR COMPLETE MODERN NOVELS 

Teaching Aids by Lilian M. Popp 
1. THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON—Vern Sneider, 
2. THE ROMANCE OF ROSY RIDGE—MacKinlay Kantor, 3. THE 
SEA OF GRASS—Conrad Richter, 4. THE WRECK OF THE MARY 
DEARE—Hammond Innes 








FOUR COMPLETE WORLD NoveELs 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Richard Loughlin and Lilian M. Popp 
1. MASTER AND MAN—Leo Tolstoy, 2, DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: 
Shadows on the Pampas—Ricardo Guiraldes, 3. TONIO KROGER— 
Thomas Mann, 4. THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO— 
Giovanni Guareschi 


FOUR COMPLETE AMERICAN NOVELS 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 
1. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES—Nathanial Hawthorne, 
2. BENITO CERENO—Herman Melville, 3. WASHINGTON 
SQUARE—Henry James, 4. A SINGLE PEBBLE—John Hersey 


FOUR COMPLETE ENGLISH NOVELS 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
1. PERSUASION—Jane Austen, 2. WUTHERING HEIGHTS— 
Emily Bronte, 3. TYPHOON—Joseph Conrad, 4. THE RIVER— 
Rumer Godden 





List Price, $3.76 each—Class Price, $2.82 each 


A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be included with any titles requested 
for examination. Mail your request today! 


GLOBE BOOK CO. @ 175 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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